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INTRODUCTION | 


To the reader of history nothing is likely to prove 
more absorbingly interesting than the history of his own 
town and its vicinage; and especially is this true if, per- 
chance, that story is part of the broader tale of the 
nation itself. There is a delightful satisfaction in tracing 
the relationship of places and scenes, familiar to our every- 
day existence, with the actual events of which history 
takes account. A keenness of interest is awakened in 
finding old established local names associated with the 
deeds of others, long past, whose careers shone with 
military lustre or reflected the exercise of rare political 
power. 


The local history, too, is on a scale broadening as the 
area covered contracts, and admits the really comprehen- 
sive treatment of so much that the limitations of wider 
history-writing forbid. The intimate method of treatment 
comes with greater ease. 


Finally, the fact that in the case of this book both 
research and writing have been the work of a fellow 
townsman, who has produced a standard volume, which 
exhausts her subject and is rich in reminiscence and strong 
in authority, causes one to take the result with added con- 
fidence, and to register a note of gratitude to the author. 


Just such a service as I have noted Miss Patterson has 
well performed for the people of Peekskill and the country 
of the Hudson Highlands, in her account, here presented, of 
the events of the American Revolution centering about 
them, a bit of writing singular in the thoroughness of its 
scope, well brightened with local color, and altogether 
interesting and entertaining. 


The publication of this book in days like these is 
timely. It deserves a wide audience. 


GEORGE MC ANENY, 


President of The American Scenic 
and Historic Preservation Society 


New York City, 
July 21, 1944. 
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CHAPTER I. 
PEEKSKILL IN 1776 


At the outbreak of the American Revolution Peekskill 
was a hamlet of about twenty houses clinging to the side 
of the river bank. It had three streets—South Street, 
North Street (now Main) and Division Street which 
connected them. Main Street did not extend east of 
Division Street but only to the west. 

The village inn stood on Division Street north of 
Main, about where the Civil War monument is. Its pro- 
prietor was Henry Mandeville. Hig niece, Hannah, was 
the wife of Daniel Birdsall, one of the earliest settlers of 
the village. They kept what was called “open house.” 
When an especially important guest arrived at Mande- 
ville’s Tavern, he was sent over to the Birdsall House to 
be entertained. So it was that this house came to be used 
as headquarters for the American Army. 

The Birdsall House stood on the south side of Main 
Street not far west of its intersection with Division. It was 
a story-and-a-half structure with the long side facing the 
street. The main entrance was a Dutch door on the 
northeast corner. This doorway was of a type seldom 
seen and not architecturally attractive. It was formed 
by recessing the doorway and leaving the corner of the 
house overhanging above it like a porch roof. A two-story 
addition was put on the west side after the Revolution. 
Inside, the main room contained a large fireplace orna- 
mented with Dutch tiles on which Biblical scenes were 
depicted in blue. For many years chairs, tables, and a 
clock were in use there which had furnished the place 
in Revolutionary times. There was also an old colored 
woman living there who claimed she had frequently 
waited on Washington. She died in 1844, (1) 

When the road, which had been little more than a 
rambling track, was straightened in 1821, the Birdsall 
House and a residence to the west of it were left projecting 
into the street. So in 1853 they were both torn down. 
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The site is now marked by a bronze plaque erected by 
The Friendly Town Association of Peekskill. The plaque 
carries a good picture of the building, which was by far 
the most important historically of any in the town. 

From a map of Peekskill in 1800, which hangs in the 
Municipal Building, we can get an idea of the layout of 
the village in those days, although it is necessary to keep 
in mind that this represents the situation nearly twenty 
years after the Revolution was over. There were many 
places of business on Main Street, among them that of 
Bej. Douglas, cabinet maker; Jesse Thorn, millwright; 
Joel Frost, merchant; Elijah Purdy, silversmith; and down 
near the foot of the street Frank Mosher, colored tutur. 

South Street was mainly residential. Here lived in 
1800 Abraham Depew and James Cooper, hatter, father 
of the famous Peter Cooper. On the south side of the 
street were the Methodist meeting-house, the school house 
(which burned in 1826) and the Presbyterian Church. 
On Division Street were a leather store and a blacksmith 
shop. 

North Street (Main) and South Street were so named 
from their location in relation to Magregere Brook which 
was then much more of a stream than it is now. Along 
its banks had sprung up by 1800 a grist mill, a charcoal 
mill, a tan yard, a bark mill and a saw mill. There is 
evidence that the grist mill, at least, was there during 
the Revolution, for in 1778 the State Convention sent 
8,000 bushels of wheat to Peekskill to be ground. And 
we may be reasonably certain that the saw mill also was 
in existence at as early a date, for it was a most essential 
industry in any colonial town. There was also an iron 
works in the vicinity, as it was mentioned in 1781 by a 
French officer, Claude Blanchard. Magregere Brook was 
even navigable at its mouth, and sloops would run up it 
to load. 

Peekskill Creek was also deeper in those days. It 
was up this stream that Jan Peek, a Dutch trader, had 
sailed his sloop in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, thinking he was ascending the Hudson. Upon dis- 
covering his mistake, he did not retrace his course but set 
up a trading post. It was thus that the banks of this 
creek became the site of the earliest settlement in the 
vicinity, and the village which grew up took its name 
from a man who had founded it accidentally. The 
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earliest river commerce was conducted at a dock well up 
the stream in Van Cortlandtville known as The Blue Rock. 

Later the main landing was at Pemart’s Dock at the 
mouth of the creek. From it the road to town ran up Creek 
Hill (then called Hawes Hill, after Peletiah Hawes). This 
road was connected to the Post Road by a short lane now 
known as Pemart Avenue, and about halfway along the 
lane lived Captain Pemart himself. Like many other 
Americans, the captain tried to keep in the good graces 
of both sides at the outbreak of the Revolution, but his 
real sympathies were with the Tories. When the British 
raided Peekskill in 1777, he took the opportunity to escape 
with them. His property was confiscated after the war. 

Freight traffic by boat to New York was already 
established in pre-Revolutionary times. Farmers from the 
vicinity brought their produce to Peekskill docks for trans- 
port to the city. Captain Swim, who ran a sloop from 
Pemart’s Dock in 17738, is said to have been the first to 
ply regularly between Peekskill and New York. 

We must imagine the country surrounding the little 
village of Peekskill to have been mostly farm land and 
uncut woods. Along the river’s edge between the mouth 
of Magregere Brook and what is now Hudson Avenue. 
stretched a swamp of flags and calamus. The vicinity 
of the present police headquarters was a mill pond. St. 
Mary’s Hill was covered with a growth of pine. 

Through the center of the village ran the Albany 
Post Road. It came along Lower South Street and then 
up South Street to Division Street where the road to Crom- 
pond (now Yorktown) branched off as it does today. Then 
the Post Road followed Division Street out through Van 
Cortlandtville and over Gallows Hill, winding far to the 
east of the modern Post Road until it swung westward to 
merge with the present highway less than a mile below 
the present Cold Spring crossroads. 

The highway was a rough dusty track marked with 
milestones telling the distance from New York. During the 
nineteenth century many of these old landmarks were 
moved or overthrown. So in 1908 the Van Cortlandt 
Chapter, Daughters of the Revolution, undertook to reset 
and, where necessary, recut all the milestones along the 
Post Road through the Town of Cortlandt. ‘This has now 
been accomplished. All the stones are dark red ana 
are set, as originally, on the west side of the road. There 
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dre three in the city limits of Peekskill. The forty-seventh 
milestone is in the wall of St. Joseph’s Home on Lower 
South Street. The forty-eighth is below the corner of 
South and Division Streets set against a building. The 
forty-ninth is just beyond the parkway bridge over North 
Division Street. The Town of Cortlandt is the only town 
in the State to have a complete line of milestones running 
through it. (2) 

In 1723 the Post Road, then called The Queen’s High- 
way, was widened to accommodate a coach and four, but 
there was no regular post service over this route before 
the Revolution. 

Van Cortlandtville was considered as part of the 
village of Peekskill in those days, and it was in fact the 
older part. Claude Blanchard, the aforementioned French 
‘officer, explained in his journal, “There are two 
Peekskills.”’ 

Here was the oldest church in the vicinity, St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church. It was built in 1767 on land given by 
Andrew Johnson, husband of Catherine Van Cortlandt. 
The first three trustees were Caleb Hall, Joseph Travis 
and Peletiah Hawes. This little church had only a very 
brief period of activity until the controversies over rela- 
tions with England split the congregation into two political 
factions, Whig and Tory. Finally, in 1775, the rector, 
Rev. Bernard Page, being strongly loyalist in his sym- 
pathies, as were most of the Episcopal clergy, gave up 
the charge and the church was closed. It did not reopen 5 
until 1790. This building still stands, a small frame 
structure to the west of Hillside Cemetery. The interior 
was restored in 1937, and occasional services are held 
there. 

The other building of importance in Van Cortlandt- 
ville was the Upper Manor House of the Van Cortlandt 
family. This structure also is still in existence, a brick 
house standing on the north side of the road. Its archi- 
tecture is not that of the typical colonial house; a porcn 
{perhaps added later) runs across the entire front and 
its numerous gables are usually found in later types. But 
the place may be easily identified by the broad lawn 
in front and the ancient oak tree on the east side. 

The entire vicinity of Peekskill with the exception 
of the village itself (which was held under a separate | 
patent to be discussed later) was the property of the Van 
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Cortlandt family. It comprised the largest manor in 


Westchester County running east to the Connecticut line 


and south to the Croton River. The original Lord of the 


Manor had been Stephanus Van Cortlandt, but it was now 


held in smaller parcels by his heirs. The northern portion. 


was owned by his daughter, Gertrude, who had married 
Henry Beekman. A western section had passed by mar- 
riage into the hands of Philip Verplanck. And the 
southern part was still held in the Van Cortlandt name, 
being then the property of Pierre Van Cortlandt,. 
Stephanus’s grandson. It is this latter member of the 
family whose fortunes were most closely identified with 
the Revolution. 

In 1776 Pierre Van Cortlandt lived in the Croton 
Manor House on the north bank of the Croton River near 
its mouth. This house was nearly a hundred years old at 
that time. It had been built originally for a sort of 
hunting-lodge and securely fortified against Indians, with 
loopholes in the stonework on all sides. In those earlier 
days the Van Cortlandts resided in New York and came 
to the Manor House only on hunting trips. All kinds of 


game were plentiful in that vicinity, especially canvas- 


back ducks which lighted on the Croton River at its mouth. 

Pierre Van Cortlandt made his permanent residence 
at the Croton Manor House in 1749, and fitted it up suitable. 
to the needs of a great lord of a manor. It still stands 
today, visible from the Post Road, and appearing much 
as it did in his time. Until 1940 it had been continuously 


owned and inhabited by Van Cortlandts, but in that year 


Miss Ann Stevenson Van Cortlandt, the last direct lineal 
descendant of that name, died there. 

To the east of the house was a garden through which 
a long walk led to the Ferry House. This contained a. 
good-sized room in which people might wait for the ferry 
which plied across the Croton River at that point. The 


ferry was a large scow propelled by ropes strung across. 


the stream. 


At Verplanck’s Point was the famous King’s Ferry 
across the Hudson River which ran from a cove on the. 


southwest side of Verplanck’s to the north side of Stony 


Point on the west bank of the river. The ferry itself was. 


a clumsy flat boat, square at both ends to permit head-on 


landings. It was propelled by long oars.’ A house near’ 
the eastern terminal was the home of the ferryman. Here: 
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ferry passengers were occasionally entertained over night, 

and during the Revolution this house was taken over as 
headquarters for the troops stationed at Verplanck’s. 
The building is still standing and is known as the Post 
Hannoch House. 

On the western end of the point was the residence 
of Philip Verplanck who had acquired the land by mar- 
riage with Gertrude Van Cortlandt, a granddaughter of 
Stephanus. Gertrude Verplanck had died in 1771, so when 
the war broke out Philip Verplanck was living here as a 
widower with a son, Philip, aged eight. 

A lane ran from Verplanck’s Point out to the Post 
Road. Here at the intersection a signpost read: 

“Dishe His Di Roode Toe De Kshing’s Farry.” 

Verplanck’s Point was a terminal of one of the most 
important Hudson River crossings. The King’s Ferry lay 
on the most direct route between the two chief cities of 
the colonies, Boston and Philadelphia. New York was 
not nearly so important and was shunted off the main line 
of travel. Peekskill, being the village nearest the King’s 
Ferry, was located strategically to become a center of 
traffic not only up and down the Post Road but also east 
and west from New England across the river to New 
Jersey. This fact came to have a very important bearing 
on Peekskill’s part in the Revolution. 

The Village of Peekskill, as was mentioned above, 
was held under separate patent from the Van Cortlandt 
Manor. Eighteen hundred acres lying between Ver- 
planck’s and Peekskill Creek were purchased from the 
government in 1685 by six men: Thounis De Kay, Richard 
Abrahamsen, Jacob Abrahamsen, Sybout Harche, Jacob 
Harche and Samuel De Kay. This patent was called 
Ryck’s Patent, named after one of the Abrahamsens, Ryck 
being the Dutch form of Richard. This individual later 
changed his name to Lent. His grandsons were living in 
the southern end of the village in 1776, their house stand- 
ing back from the Post Road near Lent’s Cove. 

Such was the situation in Peekskill and environs when 
the American Revolution descended upon the village. 


References 
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CHAPTER II : 
THE VAN CORTLANDTS GO TO WAR 


For most of the residents of Cortlandt Manor the war 
did not become a reality until, in the fall of 1776, the first 
detachments of soldiers began to straggle northward 
after the Battle of White Plains. All the long prelimi- 
naries to this event meant little to them personally, if, 
indeed, they heard of them at all. There were few news- 
papers, and few people capable of reading such papers 
as there were. The average farmer, living back from the 
main highways, was more isolated than anyone living 
anywhere in this modern world needs to be. Stories of 
events at Boston and Philadelphia, by the time they had 
filtered through to the people of the back country, seemed 
utterly remote and unrelated to their own lives. 

But there were a few to whom the Revolution with 
all its implications was a reality years before its tide actu- 
ally washed their doorsteps. These were, in each portion 
of the country, the leaders; and in northern Westchester 
County that meant the Van Cortlandts. Very early in 
the struggle they studied the issues and chose their course. 
In following their activities, we can see how the Revolution 
came to this section of the country. 

Pierre Van Cortlandt made his choice as early as 
1774, and it was not an easy one. He had many friends 
and relatives among the British officials and nobility who 
urged him strongly to join the Loyalist ranks. One of 
the most insistent was the Governor of the Province of 
New York, William Tryon. In 1774 he made a voyage 
from New York up the Hudson River to Croton Manor 
with this sole intent. His visit is described as follows by 
Pierre Van Cortlandt’s son, Philip. : 

“I remember Governor Tryon came in a vessel, bring- 
ing his wife and a young lady, who was a daughter if 
the Hon. John Watts (a relative of my father) and Col. 
Edmund Fanning, his friend and secretary; and after 
remaining a night, he proposed a walk, and after pro- 
ceeding to the highest point of land on the farm, being 


a height which affords a most delightful prospect, the 


Governor commenced with observing what great favors 
could be obtained if my father would relinquish his opp)- 
sition to the views of the King and Parliament of Great 
Britain; what grants of land could and would be the 
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consequence in addition to other favors of eminence, etc. 
My father then observed that he was chosen a representa- 
tive by the unanimous approbation of a people who placed 
confidence in his integrity to use all his ability for their 
benefit and the good of his country, as a true patriot, which 
line of conduct he was determined to pursue. 

“The Governor then turned to Col. Fanning and said: 
‘I find our business here must terminate, for nothing can 
be effected in this place, so we will return’; which they 
did by taking a short and hasty farewell, and embarked 
on board the sloop and returned to New York.” 

Pierre Van Cortlandt was thus committed to the 
patriot cause, and to it thereafter he gave his time and 
much of his fortune. He was well over fifty at this 
time, a man of striking appearance. He was large framed, 
with a massive head, high forehead, mild eyes and a 
kindly, honest expression. His importance to the cause 
of independence can scarcely be estimated. The historians 
Shonnard and Spooner rate it thus: 

‘Pierre Van Cortlandt’s is one of the great names 
of Westchester County, second indeed to none in all the 
illustrious and noble array. ... In the almost balanced 
condition of sentiment in this country at the time of the 
Revolution, his was probably the determining influence. 
Others led the political hosts for independence, but Van 
Cortlandt’s support, calmly and unpretendingly given, 
though with all resoluteness and conviction, was a factor 
that counted for quite as much as the activities of the 
agitators. Not an old man, and yet arrived at an age of 
gravity; not a politician in the common sense, but well 
experienced in public affairs and having a reputation for 
great judiciousness and virtuous love of truth and right; 
the head of a family as reputable and as highly and widely 
connected as any in the province, his example was of 
inestimable moral value to a cause which, in this county 
at least, had little need for vehement and aggressive 
advocates but much for courageous upholders from among 
the dignified and conservative classes of society.” () 

His son, Philip Van Cortlandt, likewise took up the- 
struggle for freedom with great enthusiasm. A graduate 
of King’s College (now Columbia) with three degrees, 
he held a commission given him by Governor Tryon, but. 
in June of 1775 he threw it into the fire and accepted 
one from the Continental Congress as lieutenant colonel: 
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in the Second Regiment of the Line. At once he entered 
Into active service, some of which was in the vicinity of 
Peekskill, as will be noted later. On many a battlefield 
he distinguished himself, and ended his military career 
a brigadier general. | 

Before Philip’s departure, news had come by the 
Boston Post Road of the battles at Lexington and Concord. 
Thus it was evident that the issue was not to be decided 
without bloodshed, but conservatives like Pierre Van Cort- 
landt were still hopeful that it might not come to a fina] 
Separation from the mother country. | 

In the meantime Pierre Van Cortlandt was active 
politically, serving as a delegate to every session but one 
of the New York Provincial Congress and in the intervals 
when this body was in adjournment, acting as chairman of 
the Committee of Safety, a local group which carried on 
the work and served as a focus of patriot activities. He was 
also a colonel of the Third Westchester County Militia 
which was the local reserve army. 

On November 13th, 1775, he wrote to his son, Philip, 
from the Manor of Cortlandt: “I hear the intent of the 
Tories was, at Peekskill, to have taken the committee and 
sent them on board of the ‘Asia.’ I go tomorrow to New 
York to the Congress. Thursday night were here to 
Supper and breakfast of Colonel Hammond’s Regiment 
about three hundred men. They said they drank two 
hogsheads of cider.” (3) 

_ From this letter it may be seen that the guerilla war- 
fare between Tories and Whigs had already begun in 
Westchester County, though the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was eight months away. And, indeed, from 
this time onward Pierre Van Cortlandt and his family 
were the objects of hatred and persecution by the Royalist 
‘faction. | 
The letter also gives evidence of Pierre Van Cort- 
landt’s unbounded hospitality which was famous through- 
out the province. In this he was only maintaining a 


‘tradition established by his father, Philip, and his grand- 


father, Stephanus. 

In the late spring of 1776, he had the pleasure of 
‘entertaining at his Croton Manor House no less a personage 
‘than Benjamin Franklin who was returning from a mission 
to Canada. The venerable old patriot rolled through 
Peekskill in a post chaise lent by General Schuyler 
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of Albany. He was accompanied on this journey by a 
forty-one-year-old Jesuit priest named John Carroll. Fa- 
tigued as he was by the journey which, in fact, nearly 
cost him his life, Franklin was glad to alight at the Croton 
Manor House for a rest. 

No doubt some of his weariness arose from the fact 
that his mission had been totally unsuccessful. It was, 
in truth, doomed from the outset. In an attempt to win 
the French Canadians to the side of the English colonies, 
Congress had dispatched to Canada two of its members, 
Franklin and Samuel Chase, both Protestants, accompa- 
nied by two Roman Catholics, Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton and John Carroll, his brother, both of whom had 
been educated in France. The little expedition set out 
by boat from New York on April second. The next day, 
while rounding Anthony’s Nose, they met a squall which 
split the mainsail and for two days they waited for the 
wind to quiet while the crew made repairs. 

The entire trip was fraught with similar hardships. 
Franklin suffered from boils and swelling of the legs. 
Such was his condition that he wrote to Josiah Quincy 
from Saratoga: “I begin to apprehend that I have und:>r- 
taken a fatigue that at my time of life [He was then 
seventy.] may prove too much for me; so I sit down to 
write to a few friends by way of farewell.” ‘ 

They finally reached Montreal only to find that the 
situation was hopeless. The Canadians hated the colonies 
even more than they did England, and the American troops 
in that vicinity had managed to make relations worse. 

Franklin began the return journey on May 11th, 
accompanied by John Carroll, the priest. They arrived in 
New York on the twenty-sixth. 

The next day Franklin wrote to General Schuyler: 
‘We arrived here safe yesterday evening in your post 
chaise driven by Lewis. I was unwilling to give so much 
trouble and would have borrowed your sulky and driven 
myself; but good Mrs. Schuyler insisted on a full com- 
pliance with your pleasure as signified in your letter, and 
I was obliged to submit; which I was afterwards very 
glad of, part of the road being very stony and much gullied, 
where I should probably have overset and broken my 
own bones, all the skill and dexterity of Lewis being no 
more than sufficient.’’ ‘) 

He wrote at the same time to the other commissioners, 
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“T find I grow daily more feeble, and I think I could hardly 
have got along so far but for Mr. Carroll’s friendly assis- 
tance and tender care of me.” (6) 

This companionship between the old philosopher and 
the young priest bore fruit eight years later when the 
Papal Nuncio in Paris told Franklin that on his recom- 
mendation John Carroll would probably be made a bishop. 
He later became the first archbishop in America. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica says, “By many he is reckoned 
the greatest figure in the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States.’’ 

One cannot but regret that no record was made of 
the conversations that took place at the Croton Manor 
House among those three men so variously gifted and 
with such diverse backgrounds. Doubtless the impending 
war was the chief theme. Franklin probably told what 
was the sentiment in the Continental Congress, and Van 
Cortlandt described the situation in the Provincial Con- 
gress of New York. 

This body held its most historic meeting on J uly 9th of 
that year (1776) and Pierre Van Cortlandt was present. 
The three previous Provincial Congresses had been held in 
New York, but the location had become too dangerous, 
so the fourth was called to meet at White Plains. The 
other delegates there from Cortlandt were William 
Paulding and Gilbert Drake. The Congress met in the 
County Court House. General Nathaniel Woodhull of 
Suffolk County, who was killed by the British just two 
months later, was elected president. Preparations were 
made at once for secret sessions, even to the closing of a 
staircase. An oath of secrecy was requested of each 
member present. Only one refused, Benjamin Smith of 
Rye, and he was forced to leave. Then two letters 
from New York Colony delegates to the Continental 
Congress were read. One asked for instruction as to 
how he should vote on the question of independence. The 
other enclosed a copy of the Declaration of Independence 
itself. Both letters were referred to a committee of five 
under the chairmanship of John Jay. This was the 
principal business of the morning session. 

When the delegates met in the afternoon, there was 
a noticeable change in personnel. It had become evident 
from the morning’s proceedings that a vote on the matter 
of independence was imminent. Therefore, all who were 
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opposed to it or were afraid to vote stayed away from 
the afternoon session. On the other hand, many delegates 
who had just arrived in town sensed a crisis in the air 
and hastened to present themselves at the meeting. As 
a result, the afternoon session was solidly in favor of 
independence. Be it said for Westchester County that 
all her delegates were present that historic afternoon. 
She had the largest representation of any county in the 
State, namely, seven. The total present from the State 
was forty-five. 

Bancroft describes the session thus: “If resistance 
to the end should be chosen, Lewis Morris must abandon 
his large estate to the unsparing ravages of the enemy; 
... day must prepare to see his aged father and mother 
driven from their home at Rye, to pine away and die as 
wanderers; the men from the western part of the state 
knew that their vote would let loose the Indian with his 
scalping-knife along their border. But they trusted in 
the inconquerable spirit of those by whom they had been 
elected. The leading part fell to Jay. On his report, 
the convention, with one voice, while they lamented 
the cruel necessity for independence, approved it and 
joined in supporting it at the risk of their lives and 


fortunes. They directed it to be published with the beat » 


of a drum at White Plains and in every district of the 
state; empowered their delegates in Congress to act for 
the happiness and welfare of the United States of 
America; and named themselves the representatives of 
the people of the State of New York. By this decree the 
union of the colonies was consummated; New York, long 
with the cup of misery at her lips, ever remained true to 
her pledge.” ‘? 

If it took courage for the men from other sections 
of the colony to risk their “lives and fortunes” in this 
revolutionary document, how much more was this the 
case with the Westchester delegates. Already the British 
fleet swarmed in New York harbor with nearly ten 
thousand men aboard waiting the signal to descend upon 
the countryside. Between them and the rest of the State 
lay Westchester County. 

On Thursday, July 11th, as had been stipulated by 
the Provincial Congress (now the Convention of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of New York), the Declaration of 
Independence was read “with the beat of drum” from 
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the Court House steps in White Plains. This was the 
first time that independence was proclaimed in the State 
of New York. 
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CHAPTER III 
PEEKSKILL, THE RALLYING POINT 


After independence was declared, the war swept to- 
ward Peekskill like a tidal wave rolling up from New York 
as the British fleet sailed into that port. On the 12th of 
July, 1776, two warships, the “Phoenix” and the “Rose,” 
detached themselves from the fleet and beat up the Hud- 
son. As they passed the island of Manhattan, the shore 
batteries fired upon them and they returned the fire, but 
little damage was done on either side. 

This incident brought to General Washington a fear 
and dread which never left him again throughout the 
war—that these might be the vanguard of a force which 
would take possession of the Hudson, thus cutting the 
colonies in two. With all speed, he sent a message to 
Brigadier General George Clinton to call out the militia 
on both sides of the Hudson and fortify the river as 
rapidly as possible. 

Clinton, however, was already on the alert. He had 
been informed of the passage of the vessels up the river 
and had moved down from his home at New Windsor, 
New York, to Fort Montgomery to defend the Highland 
passes against them. The boats, however, did not, for 
a few days, advance farther than the Tappan Sea and 
Haverstraw Bay where they lay at anchor. The country- 
side was thoroughly aroused. Guards were posted along 
the banks on both sides and the enemy vessels dared not 
approach near shore or send boats to land, for they were 
instantly fired upon. Inhabitants were warned to drive 
their cattle and sheep back from shore every evening. All 
small craft were collected in one place under care of 
sentries. 

Among the most vigilant of the shore defenders was 
Pierre Van Cortlandt in his capacity as colonel of militia. 
Washington Irving says, “With his regiment he kept a 
dragon watch along the eastern shore of the Tappan Sea 
and Haverstraw Bay.” 

Peekskill at that time was under the protection of 
three hundred New England troops. They were not 
equipped to do battle, however, as their rifles were of dif- 
ferent sized bore from that of the ammunition with which 
they were supplied. Major Sedgwick applied to the 
Fort Montgomery authorities for ammunition, but was 
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refused. On July 29th the Connecticut militia, having 
obtained consent of Congress, left for home without noti- 
fying Clinton. 


That same evening a tender put out from one of 
the enemy ships and cruised into Peekskill Bay, venturing 


north around Anthony’s Nose until it came within sight of 
Fort Montgomery. Here it was struck by a cannon-ball 
fired from the fort and, putting about, scudded southward 
again. Just below Dunderberg it put to shore, burned a 
solitary house, and returned to the ship. 

The inhabitants of Peekskill and Vicinity were now 
thoroughly alarmed. They notified General Clinton that 
they were without protection, and he sent militiamen to 
Peekskill and Verplanck’s to protect the country until the 
new levies arrived. 

Soon the two warships themselves moved up to within 
six miles of Fort Montgomery, so that they must have 
been within plain sight of the Village of Peekskill. For 
fear that they might try to slip past the fort on a dark 
night, General Clinton posted sentinels to watch the river, 
with signal fires on headlands ready to light if they sighted 
the enemy. Opposite the fort he prepared large brush 
fires so that their light would bring the ships into silhouette, 
giving him a target on which to train his guns. The two 
vessels dropped back down the river, however, without 
approaching any nearer to the fort. 

Clinton’s task in fortifying the Highlands was an 
important one, and he worked at it with the greatest 
energy. It was his duty as_ brigadier general of the 
militia to call out these reserves as needed and assign 
them to the various posts along the river. This was not 
so simple as it sounds, for it was one thing to summon the 
militia and quite another to make them respond and to 
keep them at their posts after they arrived there. Clinton 
had real ability along this line. He was a born leader 
of men. Not afraid to administer blunt reproof, neither 
was he chary of praise when it was deserved. Through- 
out the army he was loved and respected. 

A New Yorker born and bred, Clinton lived at New 
Windsor, near Newburgh. Although a young man of 
only thirty-seven at this time, he was already a veteran 
of the French and Indian War. At the close of this 
campaign, he had studied law and begun practising. 
Physically, Clinton was a giant of a man. His pictures 
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show a strong heavy-featured face shadowed by shaggy 
eyebrows. In his eyes and the set of his mouth there is 
the suggestion of good-natured amusement. One histo- 
rian characterizes him as “the most masculine of all the 
New Yorkers of the Revolutionary period.” (2) 

When the Continental Congress assembled in Phila- 
delphia in the spring of 1775, George Clinton was present 
as one of the delegates from New York. It was here that 
he first met George Washington when the latter was 
appointed commander of the Continental Army. A year 
later Washington returned from his victorious siege of 
Boston. It was by this time becoming evident that New 
York City and vicinity would be the next theatre of war, 
so Washington engaged Clinton in several conferences to 
learn from him details about the topography of the coun- 
try, its man-power and other resources. A strong friend- 
ship was cemented between the two men which lasted 
throughout their lifetime. Clinton had the highest ad- 
miration for his Commander-in-Chief, and Washington, 
in his turn, said of Clinton’s appointment as brigadier 
general, “There cannot be a more proper man upon every 
account.” (3) 

Although Clinton may have been at the Congress 
on July 4th to vote for independence, his military duties 
called him back to New York before the declaration was 
ready to sign. Thus he was perhaps the only American 
whose very excess of patriotism prevented his signature’s 
being added to that immortal document. 

His activities in those summer months of 1776 brought 
him several times to Peekskill. This town had been fixed 
upon by the newly constituted State Convention as a rally- 

_. ing point for men, and a repository for munitions. On 
the ninth of August, Clinton ordered Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas Jansen to march to Peekskill with his regiment 
and promised to meet him there. On October tenth the 
Committee of Safety, then meeting at Fishkill, passed a 
resolution instructing the commanding officer of militia 
at Ulster to send to Peekskill three hundred men “well 
armed and accoutred with three days’ provisions.” And 
on October sixteenth the State Convention, then meeting 
in White Plains, resolved that men raised in the counties 
of Westchester and Dutchess should repair immediately 
to Peekskill. 2 

The first company of New York State militia to be 
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‘stationed in Peekskill after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, according to Joseph M. Fox, was that of Captain 
Durland. He was instructed by General Clinton to “report 
to me any material circumstance that may occur [and to] 
consult with the Committee of Congress, Col. Cortlandt, 
and Capt. Platt respecting the execution of your duty.’ (4) 
One object which occasioned General Clinton’s 
interest in Peekskill was the fort on Roa Hook whose 
erection he was supervising. It was first called Fort 
Constitution, but the name was later changed to Fort 
Independence. On August 12th, he wrote from Croton 
River Manor (where he was visiting his good friend, 
Pierre Van Cortlandt), placing Major Israel Thompson in 
command at the fort and stating that he was sending 
four companies of his own brigade to garrison it. 
Arriving at Roa Hook two days later, Major Thomp- 
son found Captain Nichols and his company already there. 
Two other companies came a few days later under com- 
mand of Captains Derunder and Underdunk. The con- 
struction of the fort was under the immediate direction 


of Lieutenant Machin, who was an English engineer. The 


work was delayed by frequent rains. These also added 
to the hardships of the troops who at first had no shelter. 
Later they erected huts, 

On August 20th, Major Thompson reported to Genera] 
Clinton that an entrenchment had been completed about 
eighty yards long, ten feet wide and three and a half feet 
deep. He praised the energetic cooperation of officers 
and troops, and said that they would soon be able to 
defend themselves ag well as the passage into the High- 


lands. According to his statement, the force there con- » 


sisted of three companies of militia totaling one hundred 
thirty-six officers and privates. 

“Out of the above number,” he adds, “we are obliged 
to mount a sergeant’s guard at Peekskill to guard the 
ammunition at that place. We have very poor accom- 
modations for the sick, and no doctor. We hope we shall 
be remembered.” (5) | 

In September a barracks was under construction at 
the fort, but completion was delayed for lack of nails. 

General Clinton had been summoned by Washington 
on August 8th to join the main army, which was in serious 
straits. The Commander-in-Chief was. obliged to resort 
to the strategy which characterized most of his conduct 
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of the war, namely, retreat. He retreated from Long 
Island, then from New York, and finally from White Plains. 
At last, with his army relatively safe in the hilly fastness 
of North Castle, now the vicinity of Mount Kisco, he 
watched the enemy withdraw toward New York and began 
to consider plans for the winter. It was now early 
November of 1776. 

All of Washington’s strategy depended on what the 
enemy’s next move might be. Would they winter in 
New York? Would they make an attack up the Hudson? 
Or would they invade New Jersey? Washington was 
inclined to the latter opinion, but he dared not move his 
whole force south and leave the northern colonies unpro- 
tected. So he determined to leave Major General Charles 
Lee, his second in command, with a force at North Castle, 
to post Major General Heath with another strong con- 
tingent of troops at Peekskill, and himself to move to 
New Jersey with the remainder of the army. 

Accordingly, large detachments of Continental troops 
began moving northward from North Castle over the frozen 
roads toward Peekskill. Those who were bound for New 
Jersey halted in the vicinity of the village only long enough 
to wait their turn on the barges over King’s Ferry. The 
others encamped on the hills surrounding the town and 
prepared to settle in for the winter. Among the first 
to arrive were Maryland and Virginia troops under com- 
mand of Lord Stirling, at that time a brigadier general. 
He sent his troops across the river where they encamped 
on the west bank and began fortifying the passes to New 
Jersey. Lord Stirling himself remained in town, awaiting 
the arrival of the other officers. 

As this was not the nobleman’s first appearance in 
the vicinity of Peekskill nor by any means his last, it 
might be well to give a brief account of him. He was not, 
as one would at first assume from his title, an Englishman, 
but was a native of New York City. His claim to the title 
of sixth Earl of Stirling was never acknowledged by the 
House of Lords, but it was thus that he was always known 
in the Continental Army rather than by his name, William 
Alexander. By command of General Washington, he had 
made an inspection of the Highlands in May of that year 
(1776) to see what could be done by way of ‘defending 
them. It is entirely possible that he was in Peekskill at 
that time. Lord Stirling was rated high among the Con- 
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tinental officers as being “brave, intelligent, energetic yet 
cautious, a good organizer and military engineer.’’ (6 
He was considered to be the most martial in appearance 
of any general in the army save Washington himself. His 
greatest fault was a fondness for drink. A French gen- 
eral said of him, “He is accused of liking the table and 
the bottle, full as much as becomes a Lord—but more 
than becomes a General.” (7) , 

Lord Stirling was soon joined at Peekskill by Major 
General William Heath with Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts troops. Short, stout and bald-headed, General 
Heath did not have a military appearance. He looked 
like a business man who has donned a uniform to march 
in a parade. And it was true that campaigning was not 
in his background. Up to the very outbreak of the war, 
he had worked quietly on his farm in Stamford, Connecti- 
cut. But from childhood he had had an intense interest 
in military affairs and read everything he could find on 
the subject. The Revolution was his opportunity; he 
raised a body of militia, was commissioned to command 
them, and thereafter was promoted in the regular army 
to his present high position at the age of forty. 


With the arrival of Genera] George Clinton heading 
some units of New York militia, the party at the Birdsall 
House was complete except for the leader, General 
Washington. 
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CHAPTER IV 
WASHINGTON AT PEEKSKILL 


At sunset on November 10th, 1776, General George 
Washington rode into Peekskill. A man of forty-four at 
the time, tall and heavyset, in his calm dignity of bearing 
he gave no evidence of the grueling experiences he had 
undergone nor of the vast uncertainty for the future which 
weighed upon his mind. He repaired to the Birdsall House 
and spent the night, probably after an evening’s conference 
with his officers. 

Of this occasion Washington Irving says, ‘‘Washing- 
ton was now at the entrance of the Highlands,—that grand 
defile of the Hudson, the object of so much precaution and 
solicitude.”’ () 

What was the reason for this solicitude? Why were 
the Highlands so important in Washington’s strategy? To 
explain this we must point out first that the Hudson River 
stretched as a great natural barrier between the New 
England States and the rest of the colonies. If the British 
could possess it in its full length, they could thus cut the 
forces of rebellion in two and deal with each half sepa- 
rately, a method which could have but one result and 
that fatal to the patriot cause. However, if the Hudson 
could be defended at any point and even a comparatively 
small portion kept out of enemy control, the colonies 
could not be separated. 

In the whole length of the river the most easily 
defended portion was, without question, the place where 
it passed through the so-called Highlands running from 
the vicinity of Poughkeepsie south for about thirty miles 
to Peekskill. In these days of carefully graded highways 
and of railroad beds built over trestles and through tur- 
nels, the unobservant traveler can pass through the High- 
lands-of-the-Hudson without being made aware of the 
fact that he is in mountainous country. 

But it was not soin 1776. Then a man starting north 
from Peekskill, whether on foot or on horseback, was soon 
thoroughly conscious of the fact that he was climbing. 
His first steep ascent was over Gallows Hill, and from 
there northward for many a mile he wound through nar- 
row passes between shouldering mountains, following 
much of the time roads that had been laid upon old Indian 
trails. On the west side of the river there was no road 
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through the Highlands at all. The highway ran, where 
route 9W does today, to the west of this range. It was 
not until comparatively recent years that such roads as 
Storm King Highway and the approach to Bear Mountain 
Bridge cut boldly over and through these great rocky 
barriers. This was obviously no country in which to 
manoeuvre the King’s regulars. A few Continental troops 
stationed at the strategic passes, where the road wound in 
_ narrow defiles between overhanging mountains, could keep 
back almost any number of enemy troops who would be 
obliged to approach the spot in a long thin line. 

There were also points on the river itself that were 
called passes where the stream narrowed to crowd be- 
tween two shouldering mountains. These, too, must be 
fortified and this was the problem which engaged General 
Washington’s attention on the day following his arrival 
in Peekskill. He set forth that morning with a group of 
his highest ranking officers in boats to inspect the fortifica- 
tions up the river. Among the company were General 
Heath, Lord Stirling, General George Clinton and Briga- 
dier General James Clinton, his brother. 

They probably embarked at Pemart’s Dock and, 
emerging from Peekskill Creek into the Hudson, first 
passed on their right at Roa Hook Fort Independence, 
already completed. Next they rounded Anthony’s Nose 
and came to a fort under construction on the west side 
of the river exactly on the spot where the end of Bear 
Mountain Bridge now rests. Here they doubtless dis- 
embarked to survey the progress of the workmen. Lieu- 
tenant Machin, who had built Fort Independence, was 
in charge here. Just above this site and separated from 
it only by the steep gorge of Popolopen Creek stood 
Fort Montgomery, much nearer completion. It had been 
originally intended that Fort Montgomery should be the 
only one in the vicinity, but when Lord Stirling made his 
inspection of the Highland defenses in May of that year, 
he had recommended that the ground south of this works 
be likewise fortified inasmuch as it was higher ground 
and commanded a longer sweep of the river. General 
George Clinton had seconded this opinion when he 
returned from Congress in July, and had remarked in a 
letter to Washington, “Indeed it [the site south of Fort 
Montgomery] is the spot where our first Works should, 
in my poor Judgment, have been.’ (2) 
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So the two forts came to be erected almost side by 
side on the west bank of the Hudson, the northern and 
Jarger one called Fort Montgomery, the southern one Fort 
Clinton. They are sometimes referred to as the Twin Forts 
of the Popolopen. 

As the little party of officers progressed up the river, 
they doubtless noted with satisfaction that the banks pre- 
sented no easy footing for a landing party. On both 
‘sides they rose precipitously from the water, a surface of 
grey rock sparsely covered with undergrowth and occa- 
sional trees. ; 

The next fortification was six miles farther up the 
river, Fort Constitution, on a rocky island. This works had 
been built by the Dutchman, Bernard Romans, and its 
importance was the subject of much controversy. Lord 
Stirling had said of this project in his report, “Upon the 
whole, Mr. Romans has displayed his genius at a very 
great expense and to very little public advantage.” (3) 

The chief defect of Fort Constitution was that it was | 
commanded by a high point on the west bank of the river. 
Washington noted this fact at a glance, and ordered that 
that spot also should be fortified. This latter eminence 
dJater became West Point. 

One suggestion made by Washington on this occasion 
was never acted upon. It was that a fort or other defense 
should be constructed to protect the pass below and 
‘behind Dunderberg on the west bank of the river. As 
will be seen, his wisdom and foresight were justified less 
than a year later when the enemy used this very pass to 
seize the whole system of Highland defenses. 

Washington returned to Peekskill for the night and 
early the next morning set out on horseback with Heath 
to reconnoitre the Highland passes on the east bank of 
the river. They probably proceeded by the Post Road 
wver Gallows Hill, and just beyond, near Robinson’s 
Bridge, Washington selected a spot where troops should 
be stationed to protect the pass. This became an important 
post and munition depot. It was called Continental 
Village. 

There is no doubt that Washington considered the 
defense of the Highlands-of-the-Hudson the most impor- 
tant single project of the entire war. With the Hudson 
and King’s Ferry in the hands of the enemy, the Con- 
tinental forces would have found themselves divided and 
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helpless. So no matter in what direction the exigencies 
of the moment called him, his basic concern was always 
for the river passes and their safety. 

On this subject, Shonnard and Spooner say: “The 
safety of the Hudson was Washington’s greatest concern, 
and with the beginning of each campaign he suffered 
torments on that subject. There was an incessant march- 
ing and counter-marching of troops to and from Peekskill, 
and Washington himself, except during his campaign in 
Pennsylvania, in the southern part of New Jersey, and 
finally in Virginia, was never more than a few days’ march 
distant from the place... To the vigilance with which he 
watched the Hudson, his carefulness in fortifying it and 
his promptitude in counteracting British attempts upon it, 
the final success of the Revolution was unquestionably 
due as much as to any single factor.’’ (4 

Second in importance to the safety of the Highlands 
themselves was that of the King’s Ferry just below, at 
Verplanck’s Point. It was, throughout the war, the only 
crossing on the lower Hudson not in the hands of the 
enemy. Over it passed all troops and military stores en 
route from New England to the south or vice versa. So 
it can readily be seen that Peekskill’s position near the 
King’s Ferry and at the entrance to the Highlands was an 
especially strategic one. 

Directly upon his return from the trip of inspection, 
at ten o’clock in the morning, Washington bade farewell 
to Heath and crossed the ferry at Verplanck’s to rejoin 
his forces. He left Heath in command of the entire 
Highland defenses with written instructions as to how the 
passes were to be fortified and the troops distributed. To 
construct the fortifications Washington’s engineer, Colonel 
Rufus Putnam, remained with Heath. General Clinton 
also stayed at Peekskill for a fortnight to help dispose the 
forces and discuss means of defense. 
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CHAPTER V 
CHARLES LEE AT PEEKSKILL 


Scarcely had Washington begun his campaign in 
New Jersey when it became evident to him that the British 
were there in force and it was no longer necessary for 
Major General Charles Lee to remain at North Castle 
awaiting a sally from the enemy in that direction. Besides 
this, Washington desperately needed additional troops. 
He accordingly wrote to Lee requesting him to join the 
main army at once bringing the bulk of his troops. 

But Lee had no inclination to comply with these 
orders. He preferred acting independently and, indeed, 
thought of himself as on an equal footing with Washington, 
in charge of an army to the east as Washington was in 
charge of an army to the west. Lee was a soldier of for- 
tune, an ex-colonel of the British regulars who had served 
also with the Poles and with the Turks. Not devotion te 
the American cause but a desire for fame and money had 
led him to take up arms for independence. He was de- 
ferred to by American officers on account of his experi- 
ence, and thought himself superior to the entire Continental 
staff, not excepting the Commander-in-Chief. 

Therefore, upon receiving Washington’s request, he 
simply sent a letter to Heath at Peekskill ordering him to 
send 2,000 troops to the Jerseys. This put Heath in a 
quandary, as he had received explicit instructions from 
Washington not to weaken the garrison at Peekskill under 
any circumstances. He therefore sent a refusal to Lee, 
but at the same time wrote to Washington asking for 
further orders as he did not wish to fail his Commander- 
in-Chief if the latter was in desperate need of reinforce- 
ments. Washington immediately sent back a confirma-_ 
tion of his previous orders and dispatched another more 3 
urgent letter to Lee, repeating his request. 

Heath’s refusal to obey his order enraged Lee, and 
he wrote to him as follows: “I perceive that you have 
formed an idea that should General Washington remove 
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to the Straits of Magellan, the instructions he left with 
you upon a particular occasion have, to all intents and 
purposes, invested you with a command separate from 
and independent of all superiors... that General Heath 
is by no means to consider himself obliged to obey the 
second in command.” {) Lee went on to state that he 
was in command on the east side of the river and intended 
to be obeyed. 

Washington’s situation became daily more desperate. 
He wrote letter after letter to Lee urging him to hurry 
to his support. And still that officer dawdled. He 
informed his chief that he had an elaborate scheme for 
entrapping Rogers, the renegade whose Rangers had 
served so well in the French and Indian War and who 
now was on the side of the British. 

The scheme failed, however, and Lee at last, having 
run out of alibis, arrived at Peekskill with 4,000 troops 
ready to cross the King’s Ferry. He was still insistent 
upon getting 2,000 more men from Heath and appeared 
at the Birdsall House on the evening of November 30th, te 
renew his demand. The two generals must have pre- 
sented a striking contrast on this occasion, as Lee had a 
tall figure and his uniform always looked as though he 
had slept in it. Heath, on the other hand, while short 
and stocky, was well groomed. General Clinton was also 
present. 

Washington Irving reports the ensuing interview as 
he read of it in General Heath’s Memoirs. ‘On entering 
the house, Lee took Heath aside, and alluded to his former 
refusal to supply troops as being inconsistent with the 
orders of the commander-in-chief. ‘In point of law,’ 
said he, ‘you are right, but in point of policy I think you 
are wrong. Iam going into the Jerseys for the salvation 
of America; I wish to take with me a larger force than 
I now have, and request you to order two thousand of 
your men to march with me.’ 

“Heath answered that he could not spare that num- 
ber. He was then asked to order one thousand; to which 
he replied that the business might be as well brought to 
a point at once—that not a single man should march from 
the post by his order. ‘Then,’ exclaimed Lee, ‘I will order 
them myself.’. ‘That makes a wide difference,’ rejoined 
Heath. ‘You are my senior, but I have received positive 
written instructions from him who is superior to us both, 
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and I will not myself break those orders.’ In proof of 
his words, Heath produced the recent letter received from 
Washington repeating his former orders that no troops 
should be removed from that post. Lee glanced over the 
letter. ‘The commander-in-chief is now at a distance, 
and does not know what is necessary here so well as I 
do.’ He asked a sight of the return book of the division. 
It was brought by Major Huntington, the deputy adjutant- 
general. Lee ran his eye over it, and chose two regiments. 
‘You will order them to march early tomorrow morning 
to join me,’ said he to the major. Heath, ruffling with 
the pride of military law, turned to the major with an 
air of authority. ‘Issue such orders at your peril!’ ex- 
claimed he: then addressing Lee, ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘if you come 
to this post, and mean to issue orders here which will 
break the positive ones I have received, I pray you to do 
it completely yourself, and through your own deputy 
adjutant-general who is present, and not draw me or 
any of my family in as partners in the guilt.’ 

“Tt is right,’ said Lee; ‘Colonel Scammel, do you issue 
the order.’ It was done. accordingly; but Heath’s 
punctilious scruples were not yet satisfied. ‘I have one 
more request to make, sir,’ said he to Lee, ‘and that is, that 
you will be pleased to give me a certificate that you 
exercise command at this post, and order from it these 
regiments.’ 

“Lee hesitated to comply, but George Clinton, who 
was present, told him he could not refuse a request so 
reasonable. He accordingly wrote, ‘For the satisfaction 
of General Heath, and at his request, I do certify that 
I am commanding officer, at this present writing, in this 
post, and that I have, in that capacity, ordered Prescott’s 
and Wyllis’ regiments to march.’ 

“Karly the next morning the regiments moved from 
their cantonments ready to embark, when Lee again rode 
up to his door. ‘Upon further consideration,’ said he, ‘I 
have concluded not to take the two regiments with me— 
you may order them to return to their former post.’” (2) 

It was not until December 4th, 1776, that Lee finally 
crossed the ferry and moved south to join Washington. 
Even then he made no haste and took a route nearer the 
British lines than his chief had advised. His carelessness 
and self-confidence finally resulted in his capture on 
December 12th by a party of British dragoons who sur- 
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prised him at his headquarters and carried him off half- 
dressed. The British were greatly elated at having taken 
what they considered one of the Americans’ ablest gen- 
erals. As a matter of fact, they had done our army a 
great service. The real misfortune came when he was 
later exchanged. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE ARMY AT PEEKSKILL 


As the army at Peekskill goes into winter quarters for 
the year 1776-1777, it is, perhaps, a good time to discuss 
its appearance and circumstances. According to the 
written orders left by General Washington, Heath had 
quartered the troops as follows: Prescott’s, Ward’s and 
Wyllis’s regiments of Parsons’s brigade in Continental 
Village; General George Clinton’s brigade on the heights 
above Peekskill Landing (probably what was called Camp 
Field, the present site of the city reservoir). At this time 
there were about 4,000 men quartered in the vicinity. The 
number fluctuated constantly. Sometimes there were 
fewer. Once, about a year later, there were as many 
as 9,000. 

Other camp sites were often used. One was a small 
knoll on Main Street east of Field Street, called Straw- 
berry Hill. Another was farther east. In the summer of 
1780 a division was quartered on the southern and eastern 
sides of Gallows Hill and along the valley which lies at its 
base. 

To protect the town a number of small forts were 
erected. Two of these were on St. Mary’s Hill. One was 
to the east and the other on the west, overlooking the 
Hudson. The latter was an earthworks at the brow of 
the hill. About midway between them were barracks to 
house the troops who manned the forts. These must have 
stood at the top of the hill back of Oakside School. 

Just here it may be well to correct an impression that 
there were barracks on Lower Main Street. The build- 
ings which some of the older residents of Peekskill have 
called ‘“‘The Barracks” are on the site of a tannery which 
was built from timber originally used in the barracks on 
St. Mary’s Hill. Dr. George P. Wygant, in The Peekskill 
Evening Star for February 2nd, 1937, points out how this 
error originated and states that troops were never quar- 
tered on Lower Main Street. 

There was, however, a building in this vicinity which 
was used by the Continental Army. It stood on Main 
Street, below the corner of Main Street and Decatur Ave- 
nue, where there is now a vacant lot, and was used as a 
recruiting office. In the door was a loophole from which 
a gun could be brought to bear on an enemy. In 1907 the 
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structure was demolished. It was the last unaltered 
building in the business section of the village built prior 
to the Revolution. | 

On North Division Street where St. Peter’s Church 
now stands there was in Revolutionary times a powder- 
magazine. It was destroyed by the British in 1777. Years 
later when ground was broken for the erection of the 
church, large quantities of grape-shot were found there. 

Some time after the erection of Fort Independence, 
another one was constructed to the east of it. This was 
called Fort Lookout and was located near the point where 
the present Post Road goes through the deep cut just 
north of Peekskill Creek. From this point the line of 
fortifications ran northeast to Continental Village. 

That village was created during the Revolution for 
strictly military purposes. Its population was made up of 
artisans, mechanics, and other laborers employed on vari- 
ous works connected with the army. It contained bar- 
racks for 2,000 men, storehouses and munition magazines. 
Two hillside redoubts guarded the village and were in- 
tended to defend the pass from there into the Highlands. 

What was the appearance of the countryside around 
Peekskill when these thousands of troops were encamped 
here? We must not imagine orderly rows of snow-white 
tents crowning the hills. Rather, when the encampment 
was a temporary one, anything available served as a 
Shelter. Pieces of canvas and burlap were combined 
with odd strips of boarding to make shacks which were 
anything but artistic. Winter quarters were made more 
weatherproof. They consisted of log huts with stone 
chimneys and fireplaces. Carlton B. Scofield, in a local 
newspaper, describes an encampment of two companies 
of Continentals from Hempstead, Long Island, which was 
located a mile and a half east of ‘Travis Corners on the 
Old Post Road. Their quarters were such as have just 
been described and were called Hempstead Huts. 

The appearance of the soldiers themselves was no 
more military than their quarters. Most of the officers 
wore the Continental uniforms of buff and blue, but the 
soldiers wore only ordinary civilian clothes which became | 
more and more shabby as the war progressed until they 
were nothing more than beggars’ tatters. 

Lack of shoes was their greatest hardship, as substi- 
tutes for them could not be improvised. Even so early in 
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the war as November of 1776 when General Lee was 
moving his forces south to join Washington, he was obliged 
to leave a considerable number at Peekskill whose want 
of shoes rendered them unable to march. “Some were as 
good troops as any in the service,” says Heath in his 
Memoirs, “but many of them were so destitute of shoes 
that the blood left on the rugged frozen ground marked 
the route they had taken.” () 

That the situation in Peekskill continued as bad in 
this respect is shown by a letter from General Putnam 
(who was commanding this post at the time) to Washing- 
ton, written on February 13th, 1778. He says: ‘Dubois’ 
regiment is unfit to be ordered on duty, there being not 
one blanket in the regiment. Very few have either a 
shoe or a shirt and most of them have neither stockings, 
breeches, or overalls.” (2) 

And Heath said, later on in his Memoirs, when he 
was back at Peekskill on duty: “Nov. 25th (1779). The 
soldiers were moving to their different places on canton- 
ment; many of the soldiers (as fine men as ever stood 
in shoes) were marched barefooted over the hard frozen 
ground, and with an astonishing patience. Remember 
these things, ye Americans, in future times!” 

Valley Forge has become the symbol of the suffering 
of our soldiers in the Revolution, but we may well believe 
that, year in and year out, there was as great misery and 
courageous endurance evidenced right here in this High- 
land post, as anywhere on the Continental lines. 

Nor was lack of clothing the only hardship which 
the troops had to endure. There was also, frequently, 
an acute scarcity of food. At best, the diet of the Revolu- 
tionary soldier was meagre with little variety. In times 
of plenty he was allowed per month a pound of sugar, 
two ounces of tea and a pound of tobacco. Rum was 
issued on special occasions, but was not part of his regular 
rations. The staple of his diet was bread, and when 
we read, as we frequently do, that there was no bread 
for the troops, we may assume that there was little else. 

On December 8rd, 1779, General Heath wrote from 
Peekskill to Governor Clinton that the troops had been 
eight days without bread. “It is thought,” he said, “that 
want of water to run the mills causes the scarcity.”” Again 
on January 25th, 1780, he wrote to the same effect. 

General McDougall, when he was in charge of this 
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post, encountered the same trouble. On April drd, 1779, 
he wrote to Governor Clinton explaining how he coped 
with the situation. He set up a custom house and ordered 
his guards to stop all grain and flour shipments which 
were passing through town without a permit. “The sup- 
plies for the army are so alarming,” he says, “that no pains 
Should be left unessayed to defeat the arts of the 
jobbers.” (3) 

One common method of obtaining supplies was to 
send out a detachment of troops on a foraging expedition. 
Heath frequently noted such trips in his journal. For 
instance on October 2nd, 1781, he said, “A detachment 
marched for a grand forage.” And on October 4th, “The 
foragers returned with upwards of forty loads of hay.” 

In the matter of food, the officers fared somewhat 
better than the men, theoretically at least. They were 
entitled to the following rations: for a major-general, per 
month, four gallons of rum, six pounds of sugar, and half 
a pound of tea; for a brigadier-general, three gallons of 
rum, four pounds of sugar, and six ounces of tea; for a 
colonel, lieutenant-colonel or major, two and a half gal- 
lons of rum and the same amount of sugar and tea; for 
a chaplain, two gallens of rum, sugar and tea the same. 
Thus the scale was graduated according to rank down to 
the non-commissioned officers and privates whose ration 
allowance was stated above. 

Money was another very scarce commodity in the 
Revolutionary Army. Some men served for years without 
ever receiving a penny of their pay. Sometimes there 
were mutinies for this reason, but nothing of this sort is 
recorded as happening at Peekskill. The pay scale for 
the army was as follows: a colonel, $75 per month; a 
major, $50; a captain, $40; a lieutenant, $26, 21 3d (2 
shillings 3 pence); an ensign, $20; a sergeant, $8; a 
corporal, $7, 1; 3d; and a private, $6, 2] 3d. ! 

Considering the hardships incident to military service 
in those times, it is not surprising that desertions were 
frequent. The penalty for this offense was usually flog- 
ging, but sometimes execution. There is one instance of 
two deserters being shot in Peekskill at the corner of 
South and South Division Streets. This fact is stated on 
the map of Peekskill in 1800 with the notation “2 Men 
shot, deserters in the Revolution, one was quiet, the other 
struggled violently.” 
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Military officials had the greatest trouble with the 
militia in this respect, as they were enlisted only for short 
periods and, when their term expired, would start for 
home no matter how urgently they were needed. Techni- 
cally speaking, this, of course, was not desertion, but it 
caused the greatest inconvenience to those in command, 
as they were never able to count on these troops in any 
plans for the future. 

Trouble with deserting militia began in this vicinity 
as early as July 17th, 1776, when Lieutenant Colonel 
James Hammond complained that at Croton Ferry ‘“Cap- 
tain Ledue’s company, in defiance of us all, waded through 
the ferry and are gone off.” ‘4 

On August 2nd of the same year Clinton complained 
in a letter to Washington, ‘‘On Saturday last the 300 New 
‘England Militia left Peekskill and returned home without 
giving me the least notice.” © 

And in Heath’s Memoirs for the following December 
1st, we read, “The time of service for which Gen. Scott’s 
brigade was engaged to serve expired when the whole, 
except about 50, went home, notwithstanding the generous 
encouragement offered them by their State if they would 
continue one month longer.” 

Recruiting was done largely by officers. They were 
given one dollar for each man that they enlisted who 
passed muster. Each recruit upon joining was required 
to present himself armed and with a blanket, powder 
horn and flint, and sometimes even a tomahawk. If he 
could not furnish this equipment, he was expected to pay 
a penalty of twenty shillings. Failing this, the punish- 
ment was to “ride the wooden horse or be laid by the 
neck and heels in a public place for not to exceed one 
hour.” (© Fifty dollars bounty was granted to anyone 
enlisting for the duration. In 1781 slaves were offered 
their freedom if they would serve for three years in the 
army, or until discharged. 

A letter from Colonel Philip Van Cortlandt written 
at West Point on July 19th, 1780, to Captain Graham 
requests that the latter attempt to raise recruits for the 
Second New York Regiment. It suggests that he “repair 
to the house of Mr. Joshua Hyatt in the Mannor of Cort- 
landt, or wherever any of the Recruits may be assembled,” 
and states that “promises by you made in Consequence of 
the above will be carried into execution.” “™ 
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Apparently Captain Graham was successful, for the 
very next day he rendered a bill to Colonel Van Cort- 
landt part of which is quoted below. 

“July 20 to cash pd at Martin’s for dinner rhe 

21 at Capt. Hoyt’s for Lodging and hors feed .20 
23 Capt. Hoyt’s for liquor and hors feed 12 
25 Cash pd. for Mr. Hatfield for 3 days 
horse hire .80 
Errors Accepted 
P. Charles Graham” () 

That there were ‘‘essential industries’ in those days 
is evidenced by the following list of people exempted from 
military duty: ‘‘One miller to each grist mill, three powder 
makers to each powder mill, five men to each furnace, 

three jJourneymen in each printing office, and one ferry- 
man to each public ferry.” (8 

There was a wide range of ages in the personnel of 
the army, dropping on the one side almost to infancy. A 
French officer speaks of seeing children twelve and thir- 
teen years old in the American forces. 

But in spite of the many privations and hardships, 
the spirit of the troops was fine. Another French soldier, 
visiting the Peekskill] camps near the close of the war, 
paid tribute to American courage with these words, ‘“‘I 
can not repeat too often how greatly I have been surprised 
at the American army. It is inconceivable that troops 
almost naked, poorly paid, and composed of old. men, 
negroes and children should march equally well on the 
road and under fire. I have shared this astonishment 
with M. de Rochambeau -himself who continued to spear 
of it to us on the return march.” (9) 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE WINTER OF 1777 


The year 1777, which was to prove the most disas- 
trous of all the war to Peekskill and the Highlands, began 
quietly enough. The British were quartered in New York, 
having been turned back at Trenton from their march on 
Philadelphia by Washington’s daring Christmas Night 
attack across the Delaware. News of this victory reached 
Peekskill on December 30th by Colonel Chester of 
Connecticut. 

The trend of the battles to the south is indicated by 
entries in General Heath’s memoirs throughout January. 
He says on the tenth, “A number of British officers taken 
at Princeton passed Peekskill on their way to Connecticut.” 
The same statement is repeated on the next day, and on 
the twelfth it is practically the same except that he uses 
the words “British prisoners taken in the Jerseys.”’ 

On the seventeenth of the month, General Heath was 
ordered ‘‘down county” to harass the enemy outposts 
above New York. Brigadier General Alexander Mac- 
Dougall had command in his absence. 

One of the young officer’s first duties was to hang a 
spy. The culprit was Daniel Strang who had been found 
lurking about the army and was arrested on suspicion. 
Papers were found on his person authorizing him to bring 
in recruits for the Queen’s Rangers, a Loyalist organization 
attached to the British Army. They were signed by 
Robert Rogers, its commander. Strang was tried by a 
court martial, made no defense, and was condemned to 
death. Washington approved the sentence. 

Accordingly, on Monday morning, January 27th, 
1777, the execution of Daniel Strang took place on Oak 
Hill where the Peekskill Military Academy now stands. 
Continental soldiers were drawn up in formation to wit- 
ness it and a circle of curious townspeople ringed the 
grounds. A rope was thrown over the limb of an oak 
tree which still stands on the academy campus, and Strang 
was ordered to step into a cart which was placed beneath 
the tree. After the noose had been adjusted, the cart was 
drawn away, leaving Strang suspended. Then the Rev. 
Samuel Sackett, pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
Crompond, mounted the cart and delivered to the soldiers 
and civilians a sermon with the text, ‘“‘Prepare to meet thy 
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God, O Israel.”” When he had finished, the body was 
taken down and buried nearby. 

Scharf, in his history of Westchester County, states: 
“When the eastern wing of the academy was being con- 
structed some years ago, human bones were disinterred 
not far from the tree, which were thought to be the 
remains of Strang. They were coffined by Mr. Wells, 
the principal, and reburied.” ( 

Among the witnesses at the hanging stood an officer 
in good health who little guessed that he himself had less 
than a month to live. This was Brigadier General Seth 
Pomeroy. He had arrived at Peekskill on the twenty- 
first of January, en route to join Washington’s forces in 
New Jersey. In a letter to his son, Asahel, written on 
February 11th, he describes his activities during the next 
few days. 

“Arrived at Peekskill Tuesday noon, January 21st, 
and secured room and had dinner at Mandeville’s on 
North Street. Next day, Wednesday, went to Kings- 
bridge to look after some affairs pertaining to my regiment 
returning on the 24th. Next day dined with McDougall, 
and as the tavern was filled up, I secured lodgings at 4 
Miss Johnson’s agreeing to pay $2.50 a week for room 
and meals. Monday following was in attendance at the 
hanging of one Daniel Strang. This ig the last time you 
will hear from me in some time as I am arranging to go 
to Morristown in the Jerseys.” (2) 

His son never heard from him again, for he was taken 
with an attack of pleurisy and was dead within five days 
thereafter. He was buried in the old cemetery at Van 
Cortlandtville. We derive a description of the funeral 
procession from a letter written to Lemuel Pomeroy in 
1830 by Pierre Van Cortlandt, son of the Pierre with 
whom we are already acquainted. 

“My sister, Mrs. Beekman, paid me a visit the present 
week. She resided in 1776 and through the Revolutionary 
War in the house that I do now. [This was the Upper 
Manor House.] Says that she well remembers the funeral 
of General Pomeroy, he being the first officer who was 
given military honors at this place and it made a strong 
impression on her mind. He died at the home of a Miss 
Johnson, she thinks in the Village of Peekskill and was 
buried at the Baptist church near my home. The proces- 
sion passed her door and as there were no trees to interrupt 
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her view to the church from her home, she saw the whole 
of it. I went yesterday and viewed the place where he 
was buried agreeable to her representation, and found an 
old grave caved in, which I supposed to be his.”’ @® 

It is too bad that Pierre Van Cortlandt did not place 
some permanent marker upon the grave that he had 
identified, for Pomeroy’s grave has never since been found. 
This is, of course, due to the assumption in later years 
that he was buried in St. Peter’s cemetery instead of 
in the Baptist churchyard. In 1892 a sword was un- 
earthed in St. Peter’s cemetery. From the inscription, 
there seemed little doubt that this sword had belonged 
to the General and been buried with him. It was pre- 
sented to the Pomeroy Chapter, Sons of the Revolution, in 
Northhampton. An imposing monument has been erected 
in iHillside cemetery to Pomeroy’s memory. 

Seth Pomeroy was appointed the first Brigadier Gen- 
eral in the American Army on June 22nd, 1775, but he 
never acted under this commission. A few days earlier 
he had fought as a volunteer in the ranks at the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. The story of how he served in this battle 
was told by Chauncey M. Depew in one of his speeches 
on Peekskill’s history. According to his account, Pom- 
eroy had fought in the Battle of Lexington and was just 
returning exhausted to his farm in Connecticut when news 
reached him of the imminent engagement at Bunker Hill. 
Without pausing, the old trooper wheeled about and rode 
furiously to the scene, wearing out horse after horse. 
He ran on foot across Charlestown Neck under fire from 
the enemy’s guns and leaped into the American trenches. 
Israel Putnam, who was in command, greeted him with 
the exclamation, “Pomeroy, you here! God! I believe 
a cannon would wake you if you slept in the grave.” 
Although Putnam asked him to assume command, he 
refused and joined the ranks of the Connecticut troops. 

General Pomeroy was reputed to be a man of great 
strength and agility, tall, spare and erect. He was a 
fearless soldier and an honest, open-hearted man. 

For many years it has been assumed and so stated by 
historians that the aged general died in St. Peter’s Church 
at Van Cortlandtville which, so the tradition ran, was in 
use as a military hospital. Discovery of the letter quoted 
above furnishes conclusive proof that Pomeroy died in a 
private house in Peekskill Village. As there is no other 
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evidence that the church was in use as a hospital at that 
time, we must conclude that the American Army never 
employed it for this purpose. But the French, when they 
arrived in 1781, did fit the place up as a hospital and 
housed wounded men in it upon their return from the 
southern campaign in the following year. This was, of 
course, near the close of the war. 

There is the possibility that in the meantime the 
edifice may have been used by army chaplains for occa- 
sional services. The key was kept at the Upper Manor 
House of the Van Cortlandts nearby, and tradition has it 
that Washington worshipped here. It is at least a fact 
that in the center of the church there was a box pew 
always known thereafter as the General George Wash- 
ington pew. 

The Upper Manor House was now occupied, as indi- 
cated in the letter quoted above, by Mrs. Gerard Beekman, 
daughter of Pierre Van Cortlandt. She and her husband 
had been obliged to move north from their New York 
residence the year before as they were both ardent and 
outspoken patriots. Cornelia Beekman was a young 
woman of considerable beauty and spirit. As a hostess 
she lived up to the Van Cortlandt tradition and made the 
Upper Manor House a very popular resort for the 
American officers stationed in Peekskill. 

Her parents had also been forced to vacate the Croton 
Manor House which had been in the family for so many 
generations. Her mother, Joanna, being a Livingston 
(the daughter of Gilbert Livingston and grandchild of 
Robert, the First Lord of the Manor of Livingston), chose 
to rejoin her family to the north. They rented a farm 
from some relatives living at Rhinebeck and moved there. 
An old journal tells of their exodus, and Scharf says that 
the catalog of flocks and herds, man-servants and maid- 
servants reads like the Biblical story of the journeyings 
of the patriarchs. One thing which Joanna took was 
a carved dining-table of heavy oak which the family had 
brought from Holland. 

It was well that they thoroughly dismantled the 
Croton Manor House, for it was plundered repeatedly. 
Even the carved wainscoting was carried away to bedeck 
a house in New York, and the Dutch tiles around the 
fireplace were removed to be used as dining plates. All 
this occurred in spite of the fact that a guard of American 
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troops was stationed at the Ferry House only a short dis- 
tance away. 

Even the Upper Manor was scarcely safe from enemy 
marauders, as Cornelia Beekman learned to her horror 
that very spring, for Peekskill was raided by a British force 
which struck and retired in very much the same manner as 
the commandos of World War II. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
RAID ON PEEKSKILL 


Karly in the spring of 1777, General Heath had gone 
to his home in Roxbury, Massachusetts, for a brief furlough 
when he received orders from Washington transferring 
him to the command of the Eastern Department with 
headquarters at Boston. So he was not in Peekskill when 
the enemy struck. He recorded the event in his journal, 
and added: “Here our General [He always referred to 
himself thus] lost a part of his baggage which was left 
when he came away for Boston in February.” () 

Apparently Washington intended to concentrate 
large contingents of men and supplies at Peekskill that 


spring, for he wrote to Heath at Boston ordering him to | 


send to Peekskill eight of the Massachusetts battalions. 
He explained in a letter to General Philip Schuyler that 
a large body of troops here ‘‘would be well placed to give 
support to any of the Eastern or Middle States; shou’d the 
Enemy’s design be to penetrate the Country up the North 
[Hudson] River, they are well posted to oppose them; 
shou’d they attempt to penetrate into New England, they 
are well Station’d to cover them; if they move West- 
ward, the Eastern and Southern troops could easily form 
a junction, and this, besides, would oblige the enemy to 
leave a much stronger garrison at New York. Even 
should the enemy pursue their first plan of an invasion 
from Canada, the troops at Peekskill would not be badly 
placed to reenforce Ticonderoga and cover the country 
around Albany.’ (2) 

Such was Washington’s plan, but it had not yet been 
carried into effect. When the British struck, there were 
only parts of two regiments, about two hundred fifty men, 
to oppose them. Brigadier General Alexander McDougall 
had just succeeded Heath to the command on March 12th. 
His duties were not new to him, as he had been in charge 
of the post for about two months. He had, however, very 
little military experience for one in such an important 
position. Before the war he had been commander of a 
privateer, and later a merchant in New York. His pic- 
tures show a rather handscme young man with a high 
forehead and level eyes. 

The British tried some preliminary Pate to mislead 
McDougall as to their intentions. They exchanged an 
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American officer whom they had captured at Fort Wash- 
ington, sending him up the river with a flag. He reported 
that there was much talk among the British of a foraging 
expedition to come up the river as far as Tarrytown. 
McDougall shrewdly guessed, however, that the enemy’s 
real objective was Peekskill and that they had allowed 
the officer to overhear conversations about smaller raids 
down the river so that he would repeat them and thus 
deceive the Americans. With so few men, McDougall 
had little hope of being able to defend the place, so he 
hurried to transfer as much as possible of the munitions 
and stores to Forts Independence and Montgomery. 

On March 22nd, the ice being out of the river, a 
British fleet consisting of a frigate, two ships, two brigs, 
three galleys, four transports and some smaller craft 
appeared opposite Tarrytown. The next day, Sunday, 
March 23rd, they moved up the river and anchored in 
Peekskill Bay at noon. Within an hour eight flatboats 
carrying about five hundred men put out from the fleet. 
They landed at Lent’s Cove. 

One of their first acts was to burn a house nearby that 
was owned by the Lent family. They were descendants 
of Ryck Abrahamsen who had been one of the original 
owners of Ryck’s Patent and who had changed his name 
to Lent. The family fled up a lane leading from the Post 
Road just north of Welcher Avenue to Jockeytown. When 
the Lents were passing a pair of bars about where Wash- 
ington Street now runs, British soldiers, supposed to be 
dragoons, came in sight over a rise of ground to the west 
and one of the Lents is said to have fired and killed one 
of them. Within the past seventy-five years Harlan Lent, 
a descendant who lived and died on a portion of the 
original Lent tract, dug up buttons bearing markings of 
a British unit, not far from the site where the soldier is 
supposed to have been shot. 

The main body of the invaders continued, in the 
meantime, to Drum Hill with four light field pieces drawn 
by sailors. 

McDougall, seeing the numbers of the enemy, realized 
that defense of the town was impossible, so he set fire to 
the barracks, principal storehouses and a wharf, and began 
a retreat through Van Cortlandtville toward Continental 
Village. He dispatched a message to Lieutenant Colonel 
Marinus Willett, who was in charge at Fort Independence 
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on Roa Hook, to leave a small guard at the fort and join 
him at once. Unaware that the British had made a land- 
ing, the men here were just assembling for their usual] 
Sunday parade when the order came through. Willett 
immediately set out with eighty men to join McDougall. 

The British had by this time set up their artillery on 
Drum Hill and were cannonading the town. Years later 
several cannon balls were found at the corner of Division 
and Brown Streets while workmen were digging for the 
foundation of the Kelwyn Building. The superintendent 
of the job, a man named Bagley, kept two of the cannon 
balls. 

Willett joined McDougall at Gallows Hill in the late 
afternoon. The latter had disposed his forces to protect 
Continental Village and posted an advance guard at the 
Upper Manor House. The British now sent forward a 
detachment of about two hundred men to Van Cortlandt- 
ville, where they took possession of a hill a little to the 
south of the Upper Manor House. 

Hither at this time or a little before, occurred the 
incident concerning the Soldier’s Spring. There are con- 
flicting accounts regarding the location of this spring, 
some authorities placing it on Gallows Hill and others, 
in town. According to the latter story, to which Hufe- 
land and Scharf adhere, an American soldier who wags 
fleeing from the British advance paused to drink at a 
spring located on Hillside Avenue at about where Phoenix 
Avenue now intersects it. A cannon ball fired from a 
British field piece on Drum Hill struck him, shattering his 
thigh. He was picked up by a passing wagon and carried 
to Fishkill where he died. Tradition says his name was 
Nathan Brown. 

Scharf adds: “‘Another version of the story is to the 
effect that he was killed at the spot and buried in the 
immediate vicinity. Shortly before the beginning of the 
Civil War a human skeleton was discovered in a sandbank 
which was being removed from the premises of Harrison 
Smith, with a cannon-ball lying beside it, which was 
declared by the old residents to be the body of this luck- 
less soldier.’’ (3) 

According to the opinion held by Lossing, Bolton and 
the local historian Wygant, the Soldier’s Spring was 
located on the north slope of Gallows Hill, just over the 
brow. Wygant even describes the appearance of the 
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spring, although stating that it has now been destroyed 
by a widening of the road. It seems impossible that a 
cannon ball from Drum Hill could have gone as far as 
Gallows Hill. Therefore, if we are to credit this version 
of the story, we must assume that the British took a cannon 
with them to Van Cortlandtville. 

With night approaching and the enemy in a strong 
advanced position, Colonel Willett began to urge General 
McDougall to attack them before they should bring up 
their main body. The General, however, felt that it would 
be unwise. Willett then begged to be allowed to make 
an attack himself, and to this McDougall at length reluc- 
tantly consented. 

Lieutenant Colonel Willett was a young man of great 
courage and spirit. His picture shows a strong profile, 
prominent nose and deepset eyes. He was later to dis- 
tinguish himself at Fort Stanwyx. 

By the time his detachment reached the enemy’s 
position, the sun had set. The Americans fired a few 
rounds and then rushed upon the British with bayonets 
fixed, forcing them to retreat. They withdrew to the 
village, leaving nine men dead upon the field and a heap 
of baggage. In this baggage was a blue camlet (a cloth 
resembling camel’s hair) ‘cloak which had a most inter- 
esting subsequent history. After the skirmish was over, 
the loot was divided among the soldiers who had taken 
part, and the blue camlet cloak fell to the lot of Captain 
Abraham Swartwout. Later that spring, Colonel Wil- 
lett’s regiment was sent north and stationed at Fort Stan- 
wix, Captain Swartwout taking along the blue camlet 
cloak. 

In the latter part of July news reached Fort Stanwix 
that Congress had adopted a flag of thirteen stripes and 
thirteen stars. At once the men were eager to display 
the new national emblem from the walls of the fort. They 
cast about for material from which to make a flag and 
finally tore up ammunition shirts for the white, a woman’s 
flannel petticoat for the red and the camlet cloak for 
the blue. On August 3rd, 1777, this flag was displayed 
from the walls of Fort Stanwix, the first time in the history 
of our country that the Stars and Stripes were unfurled 
in the face of an enemy. 

Colonel Willett in telling of it says, “The Flagg 
was sufficiently large and a general Exhilaration of spirits 
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appeared on beholding it wave the morning after the 
arrival of the enemy.” ‘4 

A cannon leveled at the enemy’s camp was fired on 
this occasion. Soon after the flag raising, St. Leger with 
about seventeen hundred regulars, Tories and Indians 
attacked the fort which was garrisoned by about seven 
hundred fifty men under Colonel Peter Gansevoort. The 
fort successfully withstood this siege for nineteen days. 

About a year later Captain Swartwout wrote from 
his home in Poughkeepsie to Colonel Gansevoort remind- 
ing him that he had promised the Captain ‘“‘an Order for 
Right Yards of Broad-Cloth on the Commissary for Cloath- 
~ ing of this State in lieu of my Blue Cloak which was used 
for Coulours at Fort Schuyler. [Stanwix]” ©) 

When the local chapter of Children of the American 
Revolution was being formed, they asked Miss Anne Van 
Cortlandt to suggest a name for this branch. She sug- 
gested The Blue Camlet Cloak Society, and so it is called. 

To resume the story of the raid on Peekskill, after 
the British advance unit had retreated back to the village, 
the whole force withdrew to the shore. It was now night, 
and by the light of a full moon they attempted to set fire 
to some American boats. But the whole countryside had 
become aroused. The British were again attacked and 
lost four more men. So they took to their ships and 
sailed down the river. 

The next day McDougall returned to Peekskill. He 
found several buildings burned beside the ones he him- 
self had fired. Some small craft in the river which had 
been laden with provisions were destroyed, and the vil- 
lagers reported the theft of Buch forty sheep and eight 
or ten head of cattle. 

A British officer who took part in the expedition 
afterward described their depredations as follows: ‘Imme- 
diately upon landing, the troops advanced to the execution 
of their design and burnt and destroyed the whole maga- 
zine, the barracks, the workshops, storehouses and all the 
appurtenances of this principal deposit of Military furni- 
ture and stores, which the rebels had been forming for 
a long time with the greatest expense and labor ... 
Above one hundred and fifty new wagons were committed 
to the flames, together with a vast collection of intrench- 
ing tools, carpenters tools and an immense quantity of 
beef, pork, flour, rice and biscuit all in casks, and above 
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four hundred hogsheads of rum. Many casks of tallow, 
boxes of candles, hogsheads of molasses, about a dozen 
casks of coffee, chests of arms, artillery stores, thirty casks 
of nails, twenty boxes of grape shot, and a large quantity 
of bar and slit iron were either conveyed to the ships or 
entirely destroyed . .. In the conflagration, which with 
such a collection of combustible matters may be easily 
imagined to have been prodigious, a large quantity of bark 
for tanning and of leather for shoes and other purposes 
was consumed.” (6) 

There is no question that the destruction of all these 
supplies was a serious loss to the Americans and one that 
they could ill afford. The situation could have been worse, 
however; the British had failed to get at the ammunition 
and stores which were in Continental Village. The inci- 
dent also had its value in that it called the attention of 
the military authorities to the danger of Peekskill’s being 
captured by the British, and aroused them to action. The 
State Convention was alarmed, too, and caused a portion 
of the militia of Orange, Dutchess and Westchester Coun- 
ties to be sent to the Highlands at once. 
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CHAPTER IX 
PUTNAM TAKES COMMAND 


News of the raid on Peekskill turned Washington’s 
mind once more toward the Highland defenses from which 
it was seldom far removed. He wrote to McDougall com- 
mending him on his conduct in this emergency, and made 
the following suggestion to guard against future attacks: 
“The imperfect state of the fortifications of Fort Mont- 
gomery gives me great uneasiness, because I think, from 
a concurrence of circumstances, it begins to look as 
if the enemy intended to turn their views toward the North 
River [Hudson] instead of the Delaware. I therefore 
desire that General George Clinton and yourself will fall 
upon every measure to put the fortifications in such a 
state that they may at least resist a sudden attack, and 
keep the enemy employed till reinforcements may arrive. 
If the North River is their object, they cannot accomplish: 
it without withdrawing their forces from Jersey, and 
that they cannot do unknown to us.” ( 

On May 12th, 1777, he sent Major General Nathanael 
Greene, one of his ablest and most trusted officers, to 
inspect the Highland defenses, both land and water. Gen- 
eral Greene was a fresh-faced, boyish-looking young officer 


of thirty-five, with pink cheeks, blue eyes and curly blonde 


hair. A Rhode Island Quaker, he had been “put from 
under the care of the meeting” on account of his militaristic 
leanings. As a youth he had helped to organize a unit of 
militia, but his own fellow-townsmen refused to have him 
as their officer because he was physically handicapped, 
having a stiff knee. So Greene served in the ranks, but 
not for long. He rose rapidly, and before the end of the 
war had come to be considered one of the greatest stra- 
tegists and field generals in America. Most famous was 
his campaign in the South against Cornwallis. Here, 
against all the accepted rules of warfare, he divided his 
forces, harassing and distracting the enemy first from one 
side and then from the other. His tactics in this campaign 
are still studied at West Point. 

With Greene on this trip of inspection came Brigadier 
General Henry Knox, also from the main army. A young 
man of twenty-seven at this time, Knox was already well 
on the way to becoming the fat man of the American 
Army. He had a florid complexion, weighed nearly three 
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hundred pounds, and was noted for his pompous gait. 
Like the typical fat man, he was good natured but could 
be forceful when the occasion demanded, even to profan- 
ity. Knox was commander-in-chief of artillery. He had 
contributed greatly to the winning of the Battle of Trenton 
by directing the loading of the boats that crossed the river. 

These two officers, in company with Generals George 
Clinton, Alexander McDougall and Anthony Wayne, were 
requested to inspect the defenses of the Highlands and to 
report to Washington on the probability of an attack by 
water, the practicability of an approach by land, where 
and how this could be effected, and the eminences from 
which the forts could be annoyed. Then Greene was to 
give such orders and make such disposition of the troops 
as might make the defenses more secure. In his instruc- 
tions Washington again pointed out, as he had after his 
own visit the preceding year, that the pass southwest of 
Dunderberg offered a means of entrance to the Highlands. 

This pass, he said, “should also be attended to, 
lest the enemy by a coup de main should possess them- 
selves of it before a sufficient force could be assembled to 
oppose them.” ©) 

Although we have no records on this point, it is prob- 
able that these five officers assembled at Peekskill to start 
on their tour of the Highlands. Among them they possessed 
some of the best brains of the American Army, but none 
of them could compare with their Commander-in-Chief 
for keen discernment of a strategical situation, aS was 
demonstrated by the tenor of their report. 

They looked over the terrain and recommended 
that the means of defense already in progress should be 
completed. The chief of these was a great chain which 
was to be stretched across the river between Anthony’s 
Nose and Fort Montgomery to blockade enemy ships 
approaching from the south. General Clinton had already 
been engaged upon its construction. As to further land 
defenses below Fort Clinton such as Washington had sug- 
gested, they did not consider them necessary, as the passes 
were so difficult that they thought the enemy would 
not attempt them. } 

Shorly after this report had been submitted, Wash- 
ington decided to make a change in the command of the 
Highlands. As Washington Irving explains: “The general 
command of the Hudson, from the number of troops to 
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be assembled there and the variety of points to be guarded, 
was one of the most important in the service, and required 
an officer of consummate energy, activity and judgment. 
It was a major-general’s command, and as such was offered 
by Washington to Arnold; intending thus publicly to mani- 
fest his opinion of his deserts, and hoping, by giving him 
so important a post, to appease his irritated feelings.” (3) 

Arnold, however, declined the post. He was eager 
to get to Philadelphia where he intended to take up with 
Congress some personal grievances. One cannot but 
wonder what might have been his career if he had accepted 
the Highland post at this time, instead of later when he 
had already been corrupted. 

Upon Arnold’s refusal, Washington gave the com- 
mand to Major General Israel Putnam and wrote to 
McDougall asking him to help Putnam to become familiar 
with the post. “You are well acquainted with the old 
gentleman’s temper,” he wrote. ‘He is active, disinter- 
ested, and open to conviction.” (4) 

So Israel Putnam came to Peekskill. He was one 
of the grand old characters of the Revolution, though by 
the time he reached this command his best days were over. 
In the French and Indian War he had led a band of 
rangers, as had Robert Rogers. Once he was captured 
by the Indians and was tied to a tree ready to be burned, 
when rescuers arrived. In the Revolution he is remem- 
bered for his gallant leadership at the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. ; 

Frank O. Hough describes him in The Neutral Ground 
as “a grizzled bear of a man, riding coatless and hatless 
at the head of an immaculate staff, shouting cheery greet- 
ings to friends on the curb in a bellowing voice that, 
incongruously but unmistakably, had a strong lisp.’ () 

Putnam was immensely popular among his officers 
and men, who always spoke of him affectionately as “Old 
Put.” He could inspire them either to fight or to work, 
and always furnished them with an example of courage 
and high spirits. Unfortunately, this very popularity com- 
bined with an unwarranted degree of self-confidence 
caused him to be appointed to positions which were beyond 
his powers. He lacked judgment and caution. 

Upon assuming command, Putnam entered with 
enthusiasm into the construction of the chain across the 
river between Fort Montgomery and Anthony’s Nose. This 
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was just the type of work that he especially enjoyed 
doing. When the Americans were still occupying New 
York, he had attempted to create an obstruction in the 
river west of Manhattan by sinking two ships crosswise of 
the channel with a string of logs between them, but the 
project had not been a success. The construction and 
placing of this chain was an even more difficult engineering 
feat, but Putnam was confident that it could be done. 
When the chain was first placed, it broke of its own weight. 
To prevent a recurrence of this, rafts were placed under- 
neath it. The bulk of both chain and rafts obstructed the 
descending current sufficiently to raise the water several 
feet and the pressure of this additional weight of water 
broke the chain again. They were then obliged to pass 
cables around the lower side of the rafts and fasten them 
to both shores. Other cables were strung across the river 
below the chain to break the force of a vessel coming up 
before it should strike the chain. 

It was planned that two ships and two row-galleys 
would lie above this obstruction ready to fire upon the 
enemy, and shore batteries on both sides of the river would 
subject them to a cross fire, that on the west coming from 
the two forts and that on the east from redoubts to be 
erected on Anthony’s Nose. When the entire set-up was 
completed, much reliance was placed on this barrier as 
a defense against British penetration of the Highlands. 

Another enterprise which was very much to Putnam’s 
taste was proposed by Washington soon after the General 
had taken his new command. It was to be a surprise 
attack upon ort Number Eight at Spuyten Duyvil Creek, 
the attacking party to go down the river at night by boats. 
Such an offensive action suited Putnam’s temperament 
much better than the defensive attitude which was required 
at his Highland position. So he entered into the plan with 
the greatest enthusiasm. Unfortunately, the British gave 
evidence almost at once of moving from New York toward 
the Jerseys, and Washington abandoned the scheme, 
seeing that the men would be needed elsewhere. It was 
not so with Putnam, however. Throughout his entire 
stay at Peekskill he never wholly relinquished the idea; 
always he was making plans, collecting men, anticipating 
that surprise attack which had become only a mirage. 

One of Putnam’s first official duties upon arriving 
at Peekskill was to order a court-martial. As this was at 
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least the fourth such trial to be held in this village in twa 
months, it might be well, first, to review briefly the other 
cases. 

An account of two of them is given in the “Orderly 
Book of Captain Nathan Strong,” which is quoted below: 

“Head Quarters Peekskill April 18 1777 

“James McCaffity and Daniel Connor who ware to 
be Executed this Day having Earnestly Petisioned for a 
Delay of It to Make their Peace with their Maker the 
Genl Chearfully Grants their Request tel Monday Next 
at 11 of the Clock whare they Must Expect to Die and 
Lord have Macy on thir Soules the army will attend at 
the Place. 

“Simon Maybe A Sibject of this State tryed at a 
Genl Cort Marshel whareof Coll Coatland [Philip Van 
Cortlandt] was Presedent for Inlisting Guides and Axmen 
for the Enemy the Cort find him Guilty and Sentence him 
to be Hang’d. 

“the Convention have approved of the Sentence the 
Genl orders It to be Executed on Monday Next. Ten Dollars 
(will) be Given to any Person who will Execut him—”’’ (6) 

On the thirteenth, another court-martial tried John 
Williams, John Babcock and Thos. Barker on the same 
charge and acquitted them. Later Anthony Hill, accused 
of treacherous. correspondence with the enemy and 
enlisting men into their service, was found guilty. General 
McDougall wrote to the State Convention requesting a 
copy of “all the resolutions which inflict Death on the 
subjects of this State passed by its representatives.” (7 

“General McDougall never had the satisfaction of 
receiving any ‘Resolutions’ from the Convention,” says 
Stephen D. Horton, “that body, it seems, conceived that 
it had no authority to punish with death. So after keeping 
the prisoners in confinement until the close of hostilities, 
they were permitted to go Scot free.” (7) 

The last case was different. Again we will let 
Stephen D. Horton describe it. “A General Court Martial 
was held at Peekskill by order of Maj. Gen’l Putnam, June 
Ist, 1777, of which Gen’] Geo. Clinton was president and 
Colo. Philip Pell Junior was Deputy Judge Advocate. This 
court was convened for the purpose of trying Colo. Henry 
B. Livingston, on charges preferred by Gen’l Alex’r 
McDougall. It was charged that the accused had been 
guilty of traducing his superior officer and in many ways 
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of Conduct, which in these days, would be defined as 
being prejudicial to good order and military discipline. 
The outcome of the matter was that the charges were 
in part sustained, but Livingston escaped with a repri- 
mand, because some of the witnesses had conveniently 
short memories.” (8) 

The charge, in less legal language, was that Living- 
ston had called General McDougall a liar. 

This incident forms an interesting contrast to Colonel 
Livingston’s later career. In 1779 he went to Spain as 
secretary to his brother-in-law, John Jay, who was sent as 
Minister to that country. Later he became a judge, and 
in 1806 was appointed to the Supreme Court. It is prob- 
ably seldom that a judge has had the experience of being 
the prisoner before the bar, as had Livingston, but he 
seems to have made no boast of this matter. In fact, it 
is impossible to find mention of the above incident in any 
account of his life. 
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CHAPTER X 
STATE GOVERNMENT 


It was now nearly a year since the colonies had 
declared their independence and begun building systems 
by which they could govern themselves. The State of 
New York was ruled by its Convention of Representatives 
and in the intervals between sessions of that body, by the 
Committees of Safety. It had taken the first step toward 
a permanent government on August 1st, 1776, by appoint- 
ing a committee of thirteen members to draw up a con- 
stitution. This committee had turned over the bulk of 
the work to John Jay, a Westchester County resident. 
Jay worked on it all winter, and submitted it to the 
Convention sitting at Fishkill on March 12th, 1777. On 
April 20th, they adopted it. 


This State Constitution is, according to Shonnard and 
Spooner, “regarded by all authorities as the most satis- 
factory and judicious measure of government framed in 
any state during the Revolution.” “) It provided for a 
governor, senate and assembly elected by the people. The 
State Senate was organized on June 30th, the two Senators 
elected from Westchester County being Pierre Van Cort- 
landt and Lewis Morris. Van Cortlandt was made pre- 
siding officer of this body. 


The election for Governor took place on July 9th, 
1777. As there were, of course, no party machines set 
up to make nominations, there was a long list of candidates 
and the votes were scattered. George Clinton received 
the most votes both for Governor and for Lieutenant 
Governor. This was quite a blow to some of the estab- 
lished families in the State who had expected to put one 
of their own number in the highest office. General Philip 
Schuyler of Albany had coveted the position for himself, 
and John Jay had also aspired to it in vain. The latter, 
in fact, remarked in a letter, “Clinton’s family and con- 
nections do not entitle him to so distinguished a pre- 
eminence.”’ ©) It was the soldier vote that had put 
George Clinton into office. 


By this time Clinton was more involved in military 
responsibilities than ever. On March 5th, he had been 
elected by the Continental Congress to the position of 
Continental Commandant of the Highlands post with the 
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rank of Brigadier General. He then tried to resign as 
Brigadier General of the Militia, but the State Convention 
refused to accept his resignation. When the governorship 
of the State was conferred upon him, he had, of course, 
more responsibilities than three men could well have 
handled. He believed that his war duties should come 
first, and to them he gave the greater part of his time, 
leaving the task of administering the State government 
largely to the Lieutenant Governor, who was none other 
than Pierre Van Cortlandt. So it was that Pierre Van 
Cortlandt became, in effect, the first Governor of the State. 

Ags President of the Senate, he administered the oath 
of office to Clinton at Kingston on July 30th. They stood 
on a platform mounted on a hogshead, their footing no 
less stable at the time than the government which they 
were inaugurating. Clinton dispatched the formalities 
as fast as possible. His first speech to the Legislature 
lasted five minutes. He was in a hurry to get back to 
his troops. 

We must not assume, however, that the placing of 
Clinton in the governorship was a war expedient, or the 
mere whim of the soldiery to honor a popular officer. He 
retained the office by re-election for eighteen consecutive 
years, and at his side Van Cortlandt continued as Lieu- 
tenant Governor. 
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CHAPTER XI 
PUTNAM’S ARMY IN PEEKSKILL 


After the British raid of March 23rd, the army in 
Peekskill was greatly augmented. This was not entirely 
a result of the raid, as Washington had previously intended 
to concentrate troops here. Heath, who was still in 
Boston, noted in his journal: 

“March 27, 1777: Our general received 
orders from the Commander in Chief to make an 
alteration in the destination of the Massachusetts 
regiments sending eight of the regiments to 
Peekskill. 

“April 38. Captain Sumner of Greaton’s 

regiment marched a detachment of his regiment 

for Peekskill. 

“April 4. A part of Col. Shepard’s regiment 
marched for Peekskill. 

“April. 9. About 120 men of Paterson’s 
regiment marched for Peekskill. 

“April 11. A part of Nixon’s regiment 
marched for Peekskill. 

“April 16. 200 men of Col. Wigglesworth’s 
regiment marched for Peekskill. The same eve- 
ning our General received orders from Gen. 
Washington to send the troops to Peekskill by 
the route of Kinderhook.”’ 

Washington also wrote to Brigadier General Parsons: 
“As I consider the defence of the fortifications and passes 
through the Highlands an object of the last importance 
and possessing them most probably to form the chief end 
of the enemy’s councils and immediate operations, I wish 
you to come to Peekskill and there continue with the 
troops, till some further disposition shall become 
necessary.” (1) 

Since the retreat that was occasioned by the British 
raid, a large body of troops was encamped permanently 
at Gallows Hill with officers’ headquarters at Gilbert 
Drake’s farm, thus affording stronger protection to 
Continental Village and the pass. There was a redoubt 
on the hill called Fort Union. Behind it were powder 
magazines and back of them were bake ovens. Another 
encampment of troops was stationed above Peekskill on 
Camp Field, and Putnam’s headquarters was in the village. 
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It can well be imagined that there was much passing 
and repassing of soldiers on the road between Gallows 
Hill and Peekskill. The Upper Manor House, lying con- 
veniently between the two camps, was frequently visited 
by the officers who were always sure of a welcome from 
its charming young mistress, Cornelia Beekman. 

On Putnam’s staff and among his officers at this 
time were many young men with brilliant minds and cul- 
tured backgrounds. In that idle summer at Peekskill 
they made their own amusements. For a few months the 
American Revolutionary Army here really resembled the 
idealized musical-comedy conception of it. There were 
handsome young officers strolling the streets in buff and 
blue uniforms, gay parties, amateur theatricals and, no 
doubt, romances beneath the trees by the river bank. 

Three of the officers were writers, and formed here 
a coterie which afterward became famous in the annals 
of American literature as the Hartford Wits. Hufeland 
says of them: 

“The army’s inactivity permitted the officers to culti-. 
vate the arts of peace and inspired at least two poets 
among them to attempt the heights of Parnassus from: 
their camp at Peekskill. Rev. Timothy Dwight, who 
later became a famous president of Yale College, was a 
chaplain in Parsons’s Connecticut brigade, here wrote: 

‘<Columbia, Columbia to glory arise, 

The queen of the world and child of the skies.’ | 
“which was widely circulated and became one of the ; 
most popular war songs of that strenuous period. Another | 
poet was Major David Humphreys, also from Connecticut, 
an aide on the staff of Putnam, who wrote, A Poem 
Addressed to the Armies of the United States of America, 
of nearly five hundred lines in heroic couplets. This ‘a 
received much praise at the time from those to whom it 4 
was submitted, and encouraged the author to have it 
printed at New Haven in 1780. Both poems, appealing 
to the patriotism of the Americans in lines of lofty thought, 
stimulated the army and the people to renewed sacrifice 
in the cause of freedom. With these two was John Trum- 
bull, the author of McFingal, also serving under Putnam 
at this time, the three forming a companionship which 
mutually encouraged the exercise of their poetic skill. 

« | Their association here possibly led to the 
formation of a body that for a number of years after the 
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war had an undeniable influence over our early poetry. 
It gives a picture of a spiritual friendship that existed 
nowhere else in the American army, the life in which is 
too apt to be judged from the records of camp discipline mm if 
contained in the orderly books or the complaints of i 
sufferings which fill most of the letters of the time that it 
have come down to us.” (2) ERE 
The two Webb brothers from Connecticut helped to Hin 
enliven things at headquarters. Captain Jack Webb, an | 
aide to Putnam, was here the whole time that the General 
was in command of this post. Colonel Samuel B. Webb, WW 
a young man of twenty-three, came with Parsons’s brigade ii 
and was here through the summer and fall. It is probable vi 
that Colonel Sam was better remembered by the towns- Hi 
people than Captain Jack who remained here longer, for an 
the Colonel’s regiment had very distinctive outfits which Wide 
anyone who had seen them would not soon forget. His Wig 
men were clothed in scarlet uniforms captured from the ; | 
British at sea. For this reason they were called the Decoy 
Regiment. On one occasion, at Fishkill, they captured a 
spy who went to them under the impression that he was 3 | " 
among friends. That the residents of Peekskill had an ie 
opportunity to see the Decoy Regiment we are assured Nae 
by an order from General Parsons, now among the Webb ihe 
documents, directing Colonel Webb to parade in the street i 
and march to Crompond with three days’ ammunition. 
Of all the officers on Putnam’s staff there was none Hi 
more handsome, more dandified, or more brilliant than | 
Major Aaron Burr. A slender youth of twenty-one with i 
Snapping black eyes, Burr was, as usual, dissatisfied with 


his lot and somewhat sulky. He felt that he deserved a . i) i 
more important position than that of aide to the old Wet 
General. About the middle of July a letter arrived for | | 
Burr from General Washington notifying him of his pro- i 
motion to the rank of lieutenant colonel, certainly a high 


station for a youth just come of age. In his reply to the | 
Commander-in-Chief, Burr remarked that the late date of He | 
his appointment had subjected him to the command of ie} 
some officers who were his juniors in the last campaign; Hip 
and he would like, with submission, to know whether it 
was misconduct in him or extraordinary merit in them 
that had given them the preference. Burr set out from 
Peekskill with considerable elation to his new command 
in Orange County, New Jersey. | i f 





Putnam and his men staged a gala program to cele- 
prate the first anniversary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The day of the Fourth was passed 
in feasting, drinking and song. That night “Old Put” 
himself arranged a unique and characteristic display. 
One of his biographers describes the occasion as follows: 

“On the top of one of the rugged eminences that 
overhang the Hudson in the vicinity of his post Putnam 
had discovered an immense rock of several hundred tons 
weight, so perfectly poised in its rest that a comparatively 
small power, well applied, would destroy its balance and 
send it thundering down into the dark ravine below. 

“Having made his preparations, he drew up a hand- 
some detachment of his force upon the height, accom- 
panied by his principal officers in full uniform, when, after 
an animated and amusing address, he gave orders for the 
lever to be manned. The mighty mass trembled and 
quivered and fell with a tremendous crash accompanied 
by a simultaneous discharge from the whole corps and 
immediately followed by the thunder of the artillery and 
heavy guns in the forts, whose echoes bellowed and 
reverberated a long time from the heights and clifis 
around. As the huge rock toppled, ... one party of 
officers . . . shouted in admirable unison, ‘So may the 
thrones of tyrants fall!’ And when it settled into its new 
bed below, the other responded, ‘So may the enemies of 
freedom sink to rise no more.’ 9) 

But beneath all this gaiety the old routine and grind 
of army life proceeded much as usual. The cat-o’-nine- 
tails swung over the backs of recalcitrant soldiers. 
Deserters came in from the English. Spies were captured, 
tried and hanged. A special hospital was filled with 
smallpox victims. Putnam’s General Orders gives 38 
matter-of-fact record of this seamier side of army life, 
often in spelling atrocious enough to have been that of 
the General himself. Hufeland counts in this book twenty- 
six courts-martial for the trial of sixty-six offenders. 

“These courts,” he says, ‘of course only took cog- 
nizance of magor offences and aggravated cases, but these 
run through the whole gamut of crime, including drunken- 
ness, desertion, cowardice, treason, robbery, mutiny, 
enlisting more than once to obtain the bounty money, as 
well as other infractions of the military laws, resulting 
in sentences ranging from reprimands to hanging. The 
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punishments inflicted would today be considered bar- 
barous; of the sixty-one convictions recorded,—two con- 
demned the culprit to thirty-nine lashes, twelve to fifty 
lashes and twenty-four to one hundred lashes on the bare 
back; two were shot, two hanged as spies, six officers 
cashiered and thirteen subalterns and privates repri- 
manded for mutinous behavior. A great oak tree, still 
standing in the centre of a field near the Van Cortlandt 
house [Upper Manor House] in Peekskill, is said to have 
been the site of the whipping post and Gallows Hill near 
by, will ever mark the site of the executions.” (4) 

There is some question whether this oak tree was 
ever used for a whipping-post. In the first place, it was 
not a logical location for such an instrument of punish- 
ment, being at considerable distance from any of the main 
encampments and very close to a private house. And 
beside that, the apparent age of the tree makes it doubtful 
that it would have been large enough in 1777 to be used 
for such a purpose. 

Below are some entries from the book of general 
orders. 

“June 30. All the troops at this Post are to Parade 
tomorrow morning at nine o’clock on the bald Hill [Gal- 
lows Hill] neat & clean to attend the execution of John 
Murray.” 

“July 7. If.any Regt in Camp has a Barber to spare, 
the Commanding officer is desired to send him to Head 
Quarters. Mea: | 

“John Thompson ... tryed for deserting from & 
inlisting into three Different Regts and taking Continental 
Bounty. 

“The Court considering the Circumstances of the 
Prisoner being an old and worthless person, sentence him 
to receive one hundred lashes and then to be drummed 
out of Camp with a Halter about his neck as a Rogue and 
a Rascall. | 

“The Genl approves the above sentences and orders 
them to be executed to morrow Morning at Guard Mount- 
ing, at which time all the Drums & Fifes in Camp will 
attend the Grand Parade, and if he is ever seen in Camp 
to be treated as a Common Enemy to the United States.”’ 

“July 15. As nothing renders an Army so formidable 
to the Enemy, so respectable & usefull to its friends & 
so internally secure in itself as being expert in War... 
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the Genl directs that every Company shall be exercised 
from Revellie Beating to six o’clock in the Morning the 
time of Relieving Guard, and from 8 o’clock to 10 o’clock 
in the Forenoon & from 4 o’clock in the afternoon till 
seven & that each Regt shall have two field Days ina Week 
for Regimental Exercises.” 

“July 21. 1 S[ubaltern], 15 P[rivates] that are 
Reapers to parade at Head Quarters tomorrow Morning 
with Sickles from General Glovers Brigade.” 

“Aug. 8. The Prices of Articles sold in Camp shall 
be as follows: Butter 2! pr lb, Mutton & Lamb at 8d, Veal 
6d, Milk 6d pr Quart—Potatoes 6] pr Bushell, Squashes 
1! pr Peck—Beans or Peas in the Pod 1/6 pr Peck, Cucum- 
bers 1| pr dozen—Pig for roasting 1! pr lb—Turnips, 
Carrits & Beets 6) pr Bushel. The above Prices 
in New York Money & no Person or Persons in Camp 
may give or take for the above enumerated Articles more 
than the Stated Prices on pain of forfeiting the Article 
or Value thereof.’ (\—shillings, d—pence) 

“Aug. 10... George Cook tried for sleeping on his 
post, found guilty & ordered to receive 50 Lashes on his 
naked back, but as he had been unwell for several days— 
was unfit for duty and standing up when found asleep— 
The Court recommended him to the Genl for Pardon.” ©) 

It may be safely assumed that General Putnam 
granted the pardon, as he was noted for his good-natured, 
easy-going disposition. That he could be unyielding when 
the occasion demanded, however, was amply demonstrated 
_at the time of the trial and hanging of Edmund Palmer, 
the most celebrated spy case in Peekskill. 

Edmund Palmer was a resident of Crompond (York- 
town) and, according to Bolton, a young man of athletic 
form and elegant attainments. He was captured at 
Crompond in the company of a man who had escaped 
from guard in the American camp where he had been 
under sentence of death. Both had been lurking about 
the army, collecting information for the enemy. 

A court-martial was held on July 22nd, where there 
was much testimony given by men whom Palmer had 
persecuted, as to how he had routed them out of bed, 
beaten them, and taken their possessions. The chief 
accusation against him, however, was for spying. He was 
judged guilty on all counts and sentenced to be hanged 
on Friday, August 1st, between 9:00 and 11:00 A.M. 
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At this point the British military authorities tried to 
interfere. Brigadier General Mumford Brown sent Put- 
nam a letter from his camp at Kingsbridge, stating that 
Palmer had been a commissioned officer in his brigade 
and that he had always “behaved well & Consistent with 
the Character of Gentleman.” (6) It is hard to imagine 
just what General Brown thought to accomplish by this 
letter. Its actual effect was to convince Putnam con- 
_ Clusively of Palmer’s guilt as a spy. 

Putnam next had to deal with Palmer’s wife who 
came in person from Crompond, carrying a baby in her 
arms to appeal for the life of her husband. Bolton draws 
a touching picture of the womanly grief against which the 
old general was obliged to harden his heart. She seemed 
to be laboring under the same delusion as the British 
authorities, that if she could convince the Americans that 
Palmer was a fine fellow, he would be let off. Putnam 
tried patiently to point out that many spies were fine 
fellows, but the penalty was death. 

The execution was postponed until August 4th, but 
for some reason was not put through at that time. On 
August 7th the following entry appears in the orderly 
book: “Colo Angels and Colo Samuel B. Webbs Regiments 
are to ... Perade tomorrow morning on ye Hill by the 
gallows to Attend the Execution of Amos Rose & Edmund 
Palmer.’’? (D 

The British now made another attempt to thwart 
military justice. Sir Henry Clinton, whom Howe had 
left in command of the enemy forces in New York, 
sent a ship of war up the Hudson to Verplanck’s Point, 
whence it sent a message to Putnam under a flag of truce 
claiming that Palmer was a lieutenant in the British service, 
and threatening reprisa] if he should be killed. 

It is not known at just what point in the arrangements 
for the execution this message arrived, but the hanging 
took place as scheduled. Authorities disagree as to 
whether Palmer was suspended from a tree or a gallows. 
Wygant, a local historian, claims it was a tree, and a 
former resident of Gallows Hill, Mrs. Ada Morton Curtis, 
bears him out in this, stating that the tree from which 
Palmer was hanged stood on their property and that her 
father cut it down. Mrs. Curtis had a tablet placed 
on a boulder where the spy was hanged. 

Bolton, on the other hand, is very explicit in stating 
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that Palmer was hanged from a “gallows rudely con- 
structed of logs on an enclosed spot of ground near the 
summit on the eastern side of the hill.” ©) 

Perhaps Lossing came nearest the true situation. He 
tells of having visited the site of “the old chestnut tree 
near which the spy was hanged.” ©) 

However this may have been, Palmer died bravely 
before a large audience of townspeople perched in trees 
and on fences. 

And Putnam dispatched his reply to Sir Henry Clinton, 
containing one of the most famous postscripts in history: 

‘Head Quarters 7 August, 1777 

“Edmund Palmer, an officer in the enemy’s service 
was taken as a spy lurking within our lines: he has been 
tried as a spy, condemned as a spy, and shall be executed 
as a spy, and the flag is ordered to depart immediately 

‘“Tsrael Putnam 
“PS. He has been accordingly executed.’ (0 
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CHAPTER XIl 
FORTS MONTGOMERY AND CLINTON 


The reason the American Army lay idle in Peekskill 
during the summer of 1777 was that they were waiting 
for a move from the British in New York. Washington 
with another large force was encamped in a clove on 
the west side of the river back of Haverstraw, also waiting. 
_ The only active front of the war at that time was in the 
northern part of New York State where the American 
forces were opposing Burgoyne’s attempts to push south 
from Canada. 
| Washington was puzzled as to just what the British 

in New York were planning to do. It seemed probable that 
they would try to move up the Hudson and join Burgoyne 
in the north. But would that be their only campaign, or 
would they make an attack on Boston or Philadelphia? 
When, on July 23rd, the British fleet sailed out of New 
York harbor, Washington still did not know in which 
direction he should move to intercept it. 

At this critical juncture a young man appeared at 
Peekskill, claiming that he had been a prisoner of the 
British in New York and that he had been offered his 
freedom and a large reward if he would carry a message 
from Howe to Burgoyne. His patriotism, he said, im- 
pelled him to deliver the letter to Putnam instead. The 
note stated that Howe was on his way with the fleet to 
Boston, leaving Sir Henry Clinton in New York to ‘‘amuse’”’ 
Putnam and George Clinton. Putnam at once sent the 
letter to Washington who was so sure the whole incident 
was a fraud intended to deceive the Americans that he 
Was convinced that Howe’s destination was really 
Philadelphia. 

Accordingly Washington began moving his army south 
to meet the British, though he was very reluctant to leave 
the vicinity of the Hudson where he expected Sir Henry 
Clinton to make an attack. He said, “I cannot help cast- 
ing my eyes continually behind me,’ © and he wrote 
Putnam to keep ever on the alert, reminding him, ‘‘The 
importance of preventing Mr. Howe’s getting possession 
of the Highlands by a coup-de-main is infinite to America; 
and in the present situation of things, every effort that 
can be thought of must be used.” (2) 

He ordered Sullivan and Stirling with their divisions — 
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to cross the Hudson from Peekskill, but Sullivan was to 
move no farther south than Morristown, where he would 
be in a position to move either north to Putnam or south 
to Washington, depending on which army should need 
reenforcements. 

Searcely had the British fleet been reported to have 
arrived at the Capes of Delaware than word reached 
Washington that it was putting out again. This gave him 
the greatest alarm, as he thought they were surely going 
back to attack the Highlands. He ordered Sullivan to 
return at once to Peekskill, and wrote to both George Clin- 
ton and Putnam ordering them to call out all reserves and 
prepare for instant defense. He, meantime, put his own 
army in preparation for a return. 

George Clinton received the news from his Com- 
mander-in-Chief on August 5th. He had just been inaug- 
urated as Governor and was concerning himself at the 
moment with matters of state. Nevertheless, he at once 
prorogued the Legislature and hurried down from Kingston 
to Fort Montgomery, calling out all the remaining militia. 

This proved to be a false alarm. The British fleet 
reappeared in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and their 
troops soon engaged the American forces. In fact, it was 
not long before the tables were turned and Washington 
was sending desperately to Putnam for reenforcements. 

Nor was the southern theatre of war the only drain 
on the army at Peekskill. The situation to the north, 
above Albany, had now become so critical that at Wash- 
ington’s order Putnam sent troops in that direction also, 
among them two regiments under Colonel Philip Van 
Cortlandt and Colonel Henry B. Livingston. So it hap- 
pened that while throughout the spring and summer of 
1777 troops were being concentrated in Peekskill, during 
the fall they were rapidly drawn away, although the 
danger of attack still existed. 

Washington was well aware of this, and wrote to 
Putnam: “If General Clinton is left upon York Island, with 
the number of men you mention, it is probably to attack 
you below, while Burgoyne comes down upon you. It is 
a matter of great consequence to ascertain that fact. I 
beg you will use every method to come at the knowledge 
of [his force].” 

Putnam, however, had so little understanding of his 
critical situation that instead of concerning himself with 
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a study of the methods whereby he could defend his post, 


he was busily making plans for an attack upon New York. 
It was his scheme to strike simultaneously at Staten Island, 
Paulus Hook (Jersey City), York Island (Manhattan), and 
Long Island. In the consideration of this project, he 
whiled away September. 

In the meantime, the militia whom General George 
Clinton had called out so hastily on August 6th were grow- 
ing restive. It was harvest time, and they wanted to 
return home to get in their crops. So Putnam good 
naturedly allowed them to go, thus further depleting his 
forces. 


At this point things began to happen very rapidly. | 


On September 25th, reenforcements of 3,000 men arrived 
by sea for Sir Henry Clinton in New York. General Par- 
sons was the first to hear of this, at an outpost south of 
Peekskill. He sent word to Putnam who immediately noti- 
fied Governor George Clinton, begging him to call out 
the militia again. The Governor was considerably annoyed 
with the old general for not having kept his troops with 
him at such a critical time. But he cooperated imme- 
diately by ordering out the same units of militia that 
Putnam had allowed to go home only a few days before. 
It was one thing, however, to send them home, and quite 
another thing to recall them. Some returned and some 
did not. 

Putnam’s anxiety, though tara@y, was not. unjustified, 
for on October 4th a British fleet began moving up the 
river with about 3,000 men aboard. To meet them, Put- 
nam had at Peekskill only about 1,100 Continentals and 
400 militia, Washington naving by this time drawn away 
about 2,500 of the best troops. At Forts Montgomery 
and Clinton there were not more than 600 men all together, 
mostly militia. Putnam found himself in the unenviable 
position of the defender who must spread his forces over 
four points, while Sir Henry Clinton need attack only one. 
Which one would that be? 

Governor Clinton hurried down from Kingston again. 
On the way he received a letter from his brother, James 
Clinton, now a brigadier general at Fort Montgomery, 
saying that the enemy had landed at Tarrytown and that 
“the inhabitants of Peeks Kill are all moving away and 
are in the Utmost Confusion.” “ When the Governor 
was above Fort Constitution, the alarm guns began boom- 
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ing out, indicating that the enemy was close at hand. He 
proceeded on to Fort Montgomery. 

The British fleet had by this time advanced to Ver- 
planck’s Point, and some vessels were even anchored as 
far up as Peekskill Bay. A large force of men landed 
from the transports at Verplanck’s Point. Putnam was 
now certain that Peekskill was their objective. He with- 
drew his forces toward Continental Village and sent to 
Governor Clinton for more troops. The sun set upon 
retreating columns of soldiers, madly riding messengers, 
and frightened townspeople hurrying along the roads 
with clumsy bundles. 

The next morning dawned very foggy. Putnam’s 
observers at Verplanck’s Point, with their field-glasses 
trained on the British ships, could see that men were being 
rowed to the west shore of the river, but the fog prevented 
their determining whether it was many or few. Soon 
a smoke went up on that bank making it appear that this 
was just a marauding party. There were still British troops 
on Verplanck’s Point, stirring about in warlike prepara- 
tions. Putnam’s scouts reported these facts to the Gen- 
eral. He sent the following letter to Governor Clinton: 
“D’r General, 

“T am this moment returned from Fort Indepandance, 
and find that the Party of the Enemy which were said to 
have landed last night at that Fort is without foundation, 
by the inhabitants who live just by Fort Indepandance, 
I am informed that the enemy have landed betwixt King: 
Ferry and Dunderbarrack, if thats the case they mean to 
attack Fort Montgomery by land (which when I am sure 
off), shall Immediately Reinforce you. 

“Tam D’r Gen. Your Very Hble 

‘TIsrael Putnam] 
“Paper Mills [at Annsville] 6th Oct’r s By Gy by feaen 2) 

General Putnam then went himself to Verplanck’s 
Point and apparently became convinced that the main 
body of the British force was there, for he spent most of 
the day watching their manoeuvres and waiting for them 
to advance toward Peekskill. He had been thoroughly 
duped. This group on the eastern shore was a force of 
only 400; the main army of over 2,000 had landed on 
the west bank under cover of the fog, and were proceeding 
up a narrow road that led in a northwesterly direction 
back of Dunderberg, en route to attack the forts up the 
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river. This was the pass that Washington had twice 
mentioned as being an important spot to fortify, but his 
suggestion had gone unheeded. 

This British invasion was well planned and was led 
by Sir Henry Clinton himself. At Doodletown, two miles 
below Fort Clinton, the forces were divided, half waiting 
there while the other half followed a long route west of 
Bear Mountain to emerge behind Fort Montgomery. Then 
both parties were to attack the forts simultaneously. At 
the head of the group which was to storm Fort Clinton 
was William Tryon, former Royal Governor of New York, 
now a major general. In the other party was Colonel 
Beverley Robinson who had left his home in Garrison to 
join the British and had been instrumental in planning 
this invasion. With him was a corps that he had raised, 
the Loyal American Regiment. As the Loyalist forces 
were dressed in green and the regulars in red, they must 
have made a colorful pageant as they wound through the 
passes in the midst of the bright Autumn foliage. 

The forts were not taken by surprise. A scouting 
party had reported the landing of the enemy above Stony 
Point. At once Governor Clinton sent a message across 
the river to Putnam asking for reenforcements. He knew 
that with his small garrison of men he could not repulse 
a large force attacking from the land side, but he made 
preparations to hold them off until help could arrive. On 
the river he placed ferry-boats at Robinson’s Landing on 
the east shore about two miles to the north of the forti- 
fications, ready to carry across the reenforcements when 
they should arrive from Peekskill. The frigate ‘“‘Mont- 
gomery”’ and a few smaller craft were in the river above 
the chain, ready to help in the defense. Another frigate, 
‘“Congress,”’ was sent upstream to be stationed off Consti- 
tution Island. When the sound of musketry indicated 
that his advance guard had encountered the enemy, Gov- 
ernor Clinton dispatched another very urgent message 
to Putnam saying that the safety of the post depended 
upon immediate aid. But there was no response from 
Peekskill. 

By two o’clock the enemy had pushed back the ad- 
vance guard, and was at the walls of both forts. The Gov- 
ernor sent out a third desperate appeal for help, and 
settled to the grim task of holding off the enemy. His 
brother, James, at Fort Clinton was similarly engaged, and 
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for three long hours the two garrisons resisted stubbornly. 

At three o’clock the British shipping in Peekskill 
Bay and below weighed anchor and moved up to join the 
attack. Passing Fort Independence without difficulty, 
they began to bombard both forts as well as the American 
vessels above the chain. This latter obstacle seems not 
to have played much of a part in the battle, some authori- 
ties saying that it “snapped like a pipestem” as soon as 
an enemy ship struck it. Whether or not this is true, ai 
least it did not prevent the British navy from taking an 
active part in the siege of the forts, which were now under 
bombardment both by land and water. 

At five o’clock the enemy sent a flag of truce to Fort 
Montgomery, demanding its surrender. This was stoutly 
refused. Soon after, both forts were stormed with the 
bayonet. The defenders resisted to the last. But as dark- 
ness fell, the enemy swept irresistibly over the ramparts, 
and the American troops, such as survived this onslaught, 
made their escape in the twilight through the ranks of the 
foe and fled into the woods. Militia though they were, 
they had fought a courageous fight that would have done 
credit to any veteran troops. They left about 250 killed 
or wounded. 

In the meantime, what was happening at Peekskill to 
prevent the sending of aid? The Governor’s first plea for . 
help had been dispatched early in the morning in the 
hands of the Commissary Officer, Silvester Waterbury, 
with definite orders that he should deliver it speedily at 
the army headquarters in Peekskill. How this man spent 
the entire day is not known, but Colonel Samuel B. Webb, 
who was still with Putnam’s forces, says the “infamous 
scoundrel” did not appear at headquarters with the letter 
‘‘*till the fireing was heard at 3 o’clock p.m.” ‘® The 
fate of the other two messengers is not recorded. Probably 
the second one failed to get through, and the third may 
have reached Peekskill after the first letter had been 
delivered. Washington Irving says that one of them 
deserted to the enemy. 

Putnam remained all day in a confused and uncer- 
tain state of mind. As has been stated, he was deceived 
about the number of the enemy at Verplanck’s Point, 
thinking it a major force. Then when, later in the 
morning, the British ships, ‘‘Preston’”’, ‘“‘Mercury” and 
‘Tartar’ moved up into Peekskill Bay and dropped anchor, 
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he thought that the enemy was about to make a combined 
attack upon the village by land and water. At mid-after- 
noon, when the actual bombardment of the forts began, 
he had gone down to the shore for a closer look at the 
British vessels. 

Major David Humphreys of the First Connecticut 
Brigade was alone at headquarters (probably the Drake 
House on Gallows Hill) when the boom of the big guns 
at the forts first became audible on the east side of the 
river. According to his own account, he hurried to Colonel 
Wyllys, the senior officer in the camp, and advised him 
to dispatch all the men not on duty to Fort Montgomery 
without waiting for orders from Putnam. Five hundred 
men were instantly ordered on this service under Colonel 
Return J. Meigs, and they were ready to march by the 
time Putnam had returned to camp. 

As the reenforcements had five or six miles to march 
before they could reach Robinson’s Landing, Major 
Humphreys and Dr. Beardsley, a surgeon in the brigade, 
rode at full speed through a by-path to let the garrison 
know that relief was on the way. “Notwithstanding all 
the efforts these officers made [in getting] to and over the 


river, the fort was so completely invested on their arrival, © 


that it was impossible to enter. They went on board the new 
frigate which lay near the fortress and had the misfortune 
to be idle, though not unconcerned, spectators of the 
storm.”’ (7) 

When Colonel Meigs and his men at last emerged 
upon the river at Robinson’s Landing, a lurid and 
awful sight met their eyes. Darkness had by now faller 
and the guns of the forts were silenced, but the most 
spectacular phase of the battle had just begun. The ship, 
““Montgomery’’, having gotten out of control of her crew, 
had begun to drift downstream toward the British vessels. 
To keep it from falling inte their hands, the captain had 
ordered it set on fire. The “Congress” up at Constitution 
Island had gone aground there, and that also was burning, 
as well as two armed galleys and a sloop. 

Charles Stedman describes the scene thus: “The 
flames suddenly broke forth and as every sail was set, 
the vessels soon became magnificent pyramids of fire. The 
reflection on the steep face of the opposite mountain 
[Anthony’s Nose], and the long train of ruddy light that 
shone upon the water for a prodigious distance, had a 
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wonderful effect; whilst the ear was awfully filled with 
the continued echoes from the rocky shores as the flames 
gradually reached the cannon. The whole was sublimely 
terminated by the explosions which again left all to 
darkness.’ (8) . 

During these pyrotechnics there were men staggering, 
mortally wounded, through the woods. Others slid down 
the precipitous sides of Popolopen Creek and floundered 
about in the stream. Some of these were drowned; some 
were picked up in boats. Such was the fate of George 
Clinton. While swimming about in the water, he was 
found in the darkness by a boat already heavily overloaded. 
At first he refused to add his weight for fear of swamping 
the craft, but he was dragged aboard. He thought that 
his brother, James, had been killed or captured, but the 
latter, though wounded in the thigh with a bayonet thrust, 
had escaped down the steep bank of the Popolopen and 
made his way home to Little Britain. 

The boat containing Governor Clinton was rowed to 
the east shore of the river, where they found the troops 
who had arrived too late to relieve the garrison. The 
entire party returned to Continental Village, arriving 
there about midnight. Putnam, Clinton and the staff 
officers immediately held a council of war and decided 
that, as the army’s position at Peekskill was untenable 
with the river forts in enemy hands, they should retreat 
to the north. Accordingly, the next morning all the 
American forces were evacuated from the posts around 
Peekskill and moved to a camp about three miles south 
of Fishkill. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
INVASION OF THE HIGHLANDS 


And now Peekskill was again raided. This time 
the enemy’s possession was undisputed. They could rob 
and plunder at will. Oddly enough, though their devas- 
tation this time was more widespread than before, there 
are fewer records of this raid than of the previous one. 
This is probably because there were very few witnesses 
left to report it. Most of the inhabitants had fled. 

Aaron Burr in his Memoirs says that at this time 
“The whole village of Peekskill was sacked and burnt 
and the country pillaged.” ( 

We have the following account from an enemy pen 

in a letter written at Fort Montgomery on October 9th, 
1777, by General Sir William Howe to Sir Henry Clinton: 
“Major General Tryon was detached this morning with 
Emmerick’s Chasseurs, 50 yagers and royal fusiliers and 
the regiment of Trumback, with a three-pounder to destroy 
the rebel settlement called the Continental Village. Has 
just returned and reported to me that he has burned the 
barrack for 1500 men, several storehouses and loaded 
wagons. I need not point out to your excellency the con- 
sequence of destroying this post as it was the only estab- 
lishment of the rebels on that part of the Highlands and 
the place from whence any body of troops drew their 
supplies.’’ (2) 
There is a story told by Cornelia Beekman in a letter 
written in 1777 which probably relates to this occasion. It 
so, she must have remained at the Upper Manor House 
after the American Army had evacuated the neighborhood, 
a fact that is hard to credit. At least, here is the story 
for what it is worth, as told by E. F. Ellet in Women of 
the American Revolution: 

“A party of royalists commanded by two colonels, 
Bayard and Fanning, paid a visit to her house [Upper 
Manor], demeaning themselves with the arrogance and 
insolence she was accustomed to witness. One of them 
insultingly asked her: ‘Are you not the daughter of that 
old rebel Pierre Van Cortlandt?’ She replied with dig- 
nity: ‘I am the daughter of Pierre Van Cortlandt, but it 
becomes not such as you to call my father a rebel.’ The 
Tory raised his musket, when she, with perfect calmness, 
reproved him for his insolence and bade him begone. He 
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finally turned away abashed.” ) 

One might assume that this incident took place during 
‘some minor raid such as sometimes occurred in this vicinity, 
except for the fact that the names of Bayard and Fanning 
‘are mentioned. It seems highly improbable that these 
noted Loyalist leaders would have risked their necks so 
deep in rebel territory had not the American Army been 
absent. 

There was one time and one only, according to this 
biographer, when Cornelia Beekman was persuaded to 
leave her residence over night. It could scarcely have 
been in this fall of 1777, however, as the person who 
induced her to go was her brother, Colonel Philip Van 
Cortlandt, who was at this time in the campaign against 
Burgoyne at Saratoga. 

Whenever it may have been, on this occasion we are 
told that she retired “with her family some miles back in 
the country [probably to Rhinebeck with her parents} 
for safety from a scouting party on their way from Ver- 
planck’s Point. She yielded to the counsel, contrary to 
ther own judgment and wishes and after being absent a 
day and night, not hearing of any depredations committed, 
returned to the manor house. She found it a scene of 
‘desolation! Not an article of furniture was left, except 
‘a bedstead; a single glass bottle was the only drinking 
utensil; and one ham was all that remained of the pro- 
‘visions, having, by good fortune, been hung in an obscure 
part of the cellar. This disaster and the inconveniences 
to which she was obliged to submit in consequence were 
borne with fortitude, and even formed subject of merri- 
ment. Soon after she was called upon by two American 
officers, Putnam and [Captain Jack] Webb, his aide, whe 
asked how she had fared. They were much surprised at 
her story. The general promised, if she would be satisfied 
with army conveniences, to send her the next day a com- 
plete outfit to recommence housekeeping. On the mor- 
row a horseman arrived, carrying a bag on either side, 
filled with all kinds of woodenware.” ‘4 

The fact that Putnam and his staff did not return to 
Peekskill for two months or more after the British invasion 
swould seem also to indicate that the above incident took 
place at some other time. But when? Such a wholesale 
looting of the Manor House could scarcely have been 
‘perpetrated with the American Army occupying the imme- 
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diate vicinity. And during the other enemy raid, the 
Upper Manor House was used as an American advance 
base. Perhaps we must conclude that Mrs. Beekman’s 
house was plundered by American soldiers! 

The thoroughly conscientious historian, when con- 
fronted with such discrepancies as mentioned above, might 
discard these stories as complete fabrications. It seems 
probable that there is in them, however, a core of truth. 
Certain it is that Cornelia Beekman lived out the war in 
the Upper Manor House and, being the kind of woman 
that she was, she must surely have had some interesting 
experiences. If, in the stories that have come down to 
us, others of which will be repeated later, some of the 
details are inaccurate or confused, this need not detract 
too much from our enjoyment of them. 

On this second British raid the residents of Peekskill] 
were by no means its only victims. The fleet ranged on 
up the river and all along its route the troops landed to 
burn and plunder. Kingston, as the seat of the rebel 
government in this State, received their special attention. 
Of its three hundred hcuses, only one was left standing. 
It was Sir Henry Clinton’s intention to advance in this 
fashion to Albany, and there make a junction with Bur- 
goyne who was pushing down from Canada; but he was 
halted abruptly by news of the surrender of Burgoyne 
with his entire army. 

Burgoyne’s defeat was, of course, the turning point 
of the war. Not only did it provide the greatest encour- 
agement to the struggling colonies but, more important 
still, it decided the French government to risk an army 
in the field on the American side. So far as Sir Henry 
Clinton’s campaign up the Hudson was concerned, Bur- 
goyne’s surrender nullified any strategic advantage he 
had achieved, and put an end to the threat of cutting 
the colonies in two. The British general found himself 
advanced deeply into enemy territory, with a large Ameri- 
can army suddenly released from engaging Burgoyne and 
ready to turn upon him. He put his fleet about and sailed 
back to New York, burning the forts that he had acquired 
with such effort a short time before. The Highlands had 
been in British hands just twenty days. 

Even before Sir Henry’s return down the river, 
American troops were back at Peekskill. General Parsons 
was in command there with 2,000 men. A letter which 
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he wrote to Colonel Samuel B. Webb, who was then in 
Connecticut, tells what he thought of this duty: 
“Peekskill, 27th Oct., 1777. 
“Dear Sir:—The two weeks past have been disagreeably 
spent in a dead post at Peekskill, but I am now relieved 
from the disagreeable necessity of continuing longer here. 
Oysters and Blackfish will soon be my lot. [This refers 
to a projected campaign against Long Island.] I hope 
to take a comfortable nap tomorrow night, or beat the Bush 
in which dwell some of the fairest Birds. | want nothing 
now but my Brigade. If Col. Webb could find means to 
join it, it would be very agreeable to see him. 
“T am, Dear Sir, 
Yr. Obedt h. Serv’t 

S. H. Parsons 
“PS Remember my Hat, being now destitute oy ae: 
decent one.” ©) 

It is entirely conceivable that Peekskill at that time 
was not a desirable post, with half the houses burned and 
most of the rest empty. Indeed, the whole river valley 
which had been in the path of the enemy was a shambles. 
Forts Clinton, Montgomery, Constitution and Independ- 
ence were destroyed. An eye-witness account by some 
officers who visited the ruins of Fort Montgomery in the 
following spring gives an idea of the devastation. The 
narrator is Dr. Timothy Dwight, a chaplain and poet who 
has been previously mentioned. 

“The first object which met our eyes after we had 
left our barge and ascended the bank, was the remains 
of a fire, kindled by the cottagers of this solitude for the 
purpose of consuming the bones of some of the Americans 
who had fallen at this place and had been left unburied. 
As we went onward, we were distressed by the foetor of 
decayed human bodies. To me this was a novelty, and 
more overwhelming and dispiriting than I am able tc 
describe. As we were attempting to discover the source 
from which it proceeded, we found at a small distance 
from Fort Montgomery, a pond of a moderate size, in which 
we saw the bodies of several men, who had been killed 
in the assault upon the fort. They were thrown into this 
pond, the preceding autumn, by the British; when, prob- 
ably the water was sufficiently deep to cover them. Some 
of them were covered at this time; but at a depth, so 
small, as to leave them distinctly visible. Others had an 
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arm, a leg, and a part of the body above the surface. The 
clothes which they wore, when they were killed, were still 
on them; and proved, that they were militia; being the 
ordinary dress of farmers. Their faces were bloated, and 
monstrous; and their postures were uncouth, distorted and 
in the highest degree afflictive. My companions had been 
accustomed to the horrors of war; and sustained the pros- 


pect with some degree of firmness. To me, a novice in 


scenes of this nature, it was overwhelming. I surveyed 
it for a moment and hastened away.” (6) 

Tradition has placed this scene of horror at Hessian 
Lake at the foot of Bear Mountain, but all contemporary 
accounts locate it at a smaller body of water near Fort 
Montgomery. 

On November 28th, the Continental Congress directed 
Washington to make an inquiry “into the loss of Forts 
Montgomery and Clinton and into the conduct of the 
principal officers commanding these forts.’”’ In February, 
Washington named a court of three to conduct the inquiry: 
as president, General Alexander McDougall (who had 
been displaced less than a year before in favor of Putnam) ; 
Brigadier General Huntington; and Colonel Edward 
Wigglesworth. 

George Clinton’s conduct received the entire appro- 
bation of this court, and Washington, also, wrote him a 
letter commending his defense of the fort. Later critics 
have not all been so lenient. Some have censured him 
severely for having no fortifications at the top of the pass 
behind Dunderberg where a few men, well placed, could 
have held back a multitude. There is no question that 
Clinton’s qualities as a general left something to be desired. 
He was no military strategist. He was too blunt and 
forthright, without the craftiness needed in planning 
manoeuvres. Washington’s tactics of retreat and deceit 
always puzzled him. 

That Clinton was well aware of his own deficiencies 
is shown by a statement he made when attempting to 
resign his command. ‘From fatal Experience,” he said, 
“T find that I am not able to render my Country that 
Service which they may have Reason to expect of me.” (7) 

His greatest service in the military field was in his 
direction of the New York Militia. Here his qualities 
of leadership had full play. The task was gigantic, but 
he performed it throughout the war. ‘‘From few states, 
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if from any,” says his biographer, Spaulding, ‘did Wash- 
ington receive better and more sustained cooperation 
than from New York.” ‘© 

Putnam did not fare so well at the inquiry, but in the 
end it was decided that the reason for the fall of the 
forts was simply lack of troops. An old fire-eater like 
Putnam could scarcely be accused of cowardice. Obviously, 
if he had understood the situation, he would have coop- 
erated; but, believing as he did, he had conducted himself 
logically. He had repeatedly told Washington that he 
did not have enough men to hold the posts if attacked 
in force, and the Commander-in-Chief was aware that 
he himself had drawn away the main body. Ina letter 
to Clinton, Washington remarked that without the troops 
from Peekskill he could scarcely have been able to keep 
the field against General Howe. 

Spaulding, in his biography of Clinton, summarizes the 
matter thus: ‘The Highlands and Kingston were sacrificed, 
and properly sacrificed, so that Washington might not 
fall prey to Howe and Gates might take Burgoyne. For 
these necessities, Putnam and Clinton were in no way to 
blame.” © 
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CHAPTER XIV 
HAMILTON IN THE HIGHLANDS 


Burgoyne’s defeat had released a large number of 


American troops in northern New York for duty else- 
where, and Washington desperately needed them to: 
conduct his own campaign in Jersey. One would think: 


that a Commander-in-Chief need only send an order to- 
his officer, and troops would be provided; but it was 
not so, in this instance, with General Washington. Having” 


been blessedly relieved of one insubordinate subordinate: 
in the capture of Charles Lee by the British, he was now 
plagued by the attitude of Major General Horatio Gates 
who was beginning to fancy himself as a prospective 
occupant of Washington’s position. Gates had made his 
ambition evident in a number of instances, the latest one 
being his neglect to notify the Commander-in-Chief of his 
victory over Burgoyne. He had informed the Continenta} 
Congress promptly enough, but Washington received no: 
word of the event until Putnam happened to write about it.. 

So the situation was that Washington did not dare 
to give Gates a direct order to send him the troops, for 
fear that Gates would refuse and thus make an issue of 
Washington’s supremacy at a time when the army could 
not afford to be split by dissension, no matter who might 
win out in the end. In this emergency Washington decided. 
to send his capable young secretary, Alexander Hamilton, 
as his personal emissary to talk with Gates. Hamilton was 
to feel out the situation, apply as much pressure as he 
might deem proper but stop short of a direct order. On 
the way, he was also to leave an order with Putnam for 
troops. It was a delicate and important mission, the most 
important with which young Hamilton had so far been 
entrusted. 

On October 30th, 1777, he set forth from Washing- 
ton’s headquarters in New Jersey, riding north on horse- 
back, probably accompanied by an orderly. He was: 
young for such an important errand, not yet twenty-one, 
and, although he had a certain maturity of bearing, his: 
figure was youthfully slight, and his face, with its deep-set 
violet eyes framed by auburn hair, was boyish. The 
insignia on his immaculate uniform proclaimed him a 
colonel. 

After three days in the saddle, Hamilton reached 
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Newburgh, crossed to Fishkill, where Putnam had main- 
tained his headquarters ever since the British invasion of 
the Highlands, and ordered the latter officer to send three 
brigades of Continental troops and 700 Jersey militia 
southward to reinforce Washington. Then he continued 
northward to see General Gates. 

Putnam disregarded those orders because he was 
‘busy with other affairs; he was again planning an attack 
upon New York. It seemed more feasible to him now 
than ever, because the danger of an attack from the 
enemy in the north had been removed. And he was daily 
being reinforced by troops released from the north until 
the had an army at his disposal of nearly 9,000 men, 
exclusive of militia. He had even sent advance forces as 
far as New Rochelle in pursuance of his plans. 

When Hamilton returned from his conference with 
Gates, he was sick with rheumatic fever induced by the 
exposure he had undergone on his long, cold ride. He 
stopped at Governor Clinton’s home in New Windsor and 
was put to bed, but no physician attended him, as Dr. John 
Jones, the Governor’s physician, was himself ill. While 
here, Hamilton discovered to his great indignation that 
Putnam had not sent any troops to Washington. The 
young colonel conferred with Clinton as to what should 
be done, and the latter advised his writing Putnam an 
“amphatical” letter, which he did. 

At the same time he wrote to Washington describing 
the old general’s conduct and his own action, saying, 
“Colonel Warner’s militia, I am told, have been drawn to 
Peekskill, to aid in an expedition against New York, which 
it seems is at this time the hobby-horse with General Put- 
nam.” (1) Later in the letter he suggests, ‘I wish General 
Putnam was recalled from the command of this post, and 
Governor Clinton would accept it; the blunders and 
caprices of the former are endless.” (2) 

Hamilton and Clinton were in complete sympathy on 
this occasion and in fact throughout the war they held 
many opinions in common, particularly a disgust and 
impatience with Congress. But after the war, when the 
new government was under discussion, they became the 
bitterest enemies, Hamilton being a strong Federalist ana 
Clinton a Republican. It was to refute some published 
opinions of Clinton’s that Hamilton began his famous 
Federalist Papers. 
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An anxiety to settle affairs with Putnam and get some 
troops started on the march to reinforce Washington 
drove Hamilton to leave his bed at Clinton’s home and 
continue his journey when he was in no condition to travel. 
He crossed the river to Fishkill, rode to Peekskill, and 
conferred with “Old Put.” The conference was doubtless 
unpleasant. Putnam resented having to accept orders, 
to say nothing of a reprimand, from this junior officer, 
and for that he can scarcely be blamed. Hamilton was, 
no doubt, a provoking young whippersnapper with all 
of youth’s impatience for an older man’s foibles. That 
he happened, in this instance, to be in the right did not 
make him more endurable. The old general had, how- 
ever, received a rather stiff reproof from the Commander- 
in-Chief himself, so that he was in a mood now to comply 
with orders. He sent from Peekskill the requested num- 
ber of troops and gave up for the third time his projected 
attack upon New York. 

Meanwhile, Hamilton had again become seriously ill 
and had taken to bed, this time in Peekskill at Mr. Dennis 
Kennedy’s house. He wrote to Washington from here 
on November 15th, “I arrived at this place last night and 
unfortunately find myself unable to proceed any 
further.” (3) 

The Kennedy House, now known as the Mackey 
House, is still standing. It is a large, barn-like structure 
on the north side of the King’s Ferry Road between 
Montrose and Verplanck’s. The Kennedys also harbored 
a war refugee in the person of their relative, William 
Dyckman, who had been burned out of his own home at 
the Battle of Harlem Heights. 

Hamilton remained an unwilling guest of the Ken- 
nedys for at least a fortnight while the fever persisted and 
the rheumatic pains gripped him. He had the satisfac- 
tion, however, of receiving a letter from Washington, 
commending him for the way in which he had carried out 
his mission. Although he had had only partial success 
with Gates, it was as much as Washington had expected, 
and he could at least yield himself to his sickness with 
a mind at rest. 

As Hamilton lay thinking over the experiences 
through which he had just passed, there was doubtless 
one which recurred to him with a great deal of pleasure. 
That was the memory of his meeting at Albany with Miss 
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Betsy Schuyler, the charming daughter of General Philip 
Schuyler. This girl had captivated young Hamilton, who 
considered himself quite a connoisseur of women. They 
later made a very happy marriage. 

Hamilton’s difficulties with Putnam served in a 
manner to climax a situation which had been shaping for 
some time. It had become increasingly evident that 
Putnam was not the man to be in command of the High- 
lands. He had repeatedly exasperated his fellow officers 
as well as his Commander-in-Chief. Clinton’s opinion of 
him may be seen in a letter written to General Gates on 
December 19th, 1777. In regard to the refortifying of 
the Highlands, Clinton says: 

“However a good man and brave soldier he may be 
(in confidence I say it) he is not calculated for the Con- 
ducting of this Business.” 

Many of the residents of this vicinity were also eager 
to see the old general ousted. They felt that he was too 
indulgent of Tory families residing hereabouts, and that 
he was too easy-going about granting passes to New York. 
Even Congress turned against him, and requested Wash- 
ington to put Gates in his place. So Washington, though 
reluctant to hurt the old soldier’s feelings, was obliged 
to relieve him of his command on March 16th, 1778. 

Gates, who had been appointed to succeed Putnam, 
made no move to take over the command. On the 28th 
of March, McDougall assumed charge of the post. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE NEUTRAL GROUND 


Perhaps we have already delayed too long a descrip- 
tion of another type of warfare which went on incessantly 
in Westchester County, doing far more damage than the 
pitched battles. No history of this vicinity could pretend 
to give an adequate picture of what life was like for 
the non-combatant in the American Revolution without 
describing this guerilla activity. 

After the Battle of White Plains, when the British 
withdrew to New York and the Continental forces 
entrenched themselves in the Highlands and at Peekskill, 
there was left unoccupied by both armies a large expanse 
of territory comprising most of Westchester County which 
became known as the Neutral Ground. It was under the 
protection of neither side, and its inhabitants were at the 
mercy of marauding parties from both armies as well as 
from thugs and prowlers, for there was no law in the land. 

The most unscrupulous of these vandals were mem- 
bers of the Loyalist units attached to the British Army. 
The Queen’s Rangers led by Robert Rogers have already 
been mentioned. Even more notorious for their cruelty 
were the Associated Refugees led by Edmund Fanning, a 
secretary to General Tryon. But of all the Loyalist raiders 
the one most despised and feared was James Delancey. 
His very name was a byword of terror on the Neutral 
Ground. In 1777 he became captain of a troop of fifty 
horsemen selected by General Tryon from the Tory militia 
and called the Westchester Refugees. This troop soon 
came to be known as the Cowboys because of their prac- 
tice of driving off the inhabitants’ cattle. Later the term 
was applied to all Loyalist raiders. Most of the members 
of these gangster outfits were former residents of West- 
chester County. They robbed and murdered their former 
neighbors, arousing in the hearts of the patriots a hatred 
that long outlasted the war. Such raiders, when recog- 
nized in after years by their victims, were often shot on 
sight. 

These forays of themselves would have been bad 
enough, but they were not all. There is always a 
predatory gang on the outskirts of any social group waiting 
for the laws to be relaxed so that they may find an opening. 
These people now swarmed into the Neutral Ground. Some 
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claimed to be Loyalists and preyed upon patriotic house- 
holders; others claimed to be patriots and attacked those 
reputed to be Tories. Their pretexts were not important, 
for they had but one real object—plunder. If their victim 
did not immediately surrender his possessions, he was 
tortured by being repeatedly hung up and then revived, 
or by having hot coals applied to his body, or by some 
other horrible means. Furniture and mattresses were 
ruined in the vandals’ search for money, so that if the 
victim of such a raid was fortunate enough to survive, he 
found his household goods had been stolen or ruined. 

Nor was the American Army always innocent of a 
part in this vandalism, particularly that unit of the army 
stationed at the outposts south of Peekskill. This string 
of advanced positions stretching from east to west across 
the county was called the Westchester Lines. The location 
of the lines varied, depending on the strength of the forces 
behind them and the temperament of the officer command- 
ing them. Sometimes they were pushed as far down as 
New Rochelle and Phillipse (Yonkers); at other times 
they were withdrawn to the north side of the Croton River. 
Usually they were somewhere between these points. 

Discipline ‘“‘on the lines” was less strict than at 
permanent quarters. So it was that sometimes soldiers 
went out on foraging expeditions which amounted to raids 
on the defenseless inhabitants with the tacit approval of 
their commanding officer. In return for shutting his eyes, 
the officer expected a reward in the shape of a plump 
chicken or some such delicacy for dinner. 

There were, of course, organized and legitimate raids 
carried on frequently against enemy-held villages in the 
southern extremity of the county (now the Bronx). Like 
the British raids on Peekskill, these had real military value. 
In planning and carrying out such assaults the army 
officials made considerable use of a group of civilian scouts 
called the Westchester Guides. These young men were 
natives of the vicinity, completely familiar with the 
seography of this section, good horsemen, crack shots and 
bold, crafty fighters. Although attached to the army 
and in some respects subject to the officers, yet they were 
not soldiers. They had considerable freedom of action 
and the best of them were high in the counsels of the 
military authorities. 

Many of the adventures of this group have been 
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chronicled in the McDonald Papers. Here we are told 
that the Westchester Guides were first employed by 
General Heath when he made his surprise attack on the 
outposts of New York in January, 1777. When planning 
this expedition he requested the Committee of Safety tc 
recommend some men who were familiar with the roads 
in the southern part of the county to act as guides. The 
men who were suggested proved so valuable to him that 
they were always used thereafter on similar occasions. Of 
all the Westchester Guides, three are noted in the 
McDonald Papers as outstanding—Brom Dyckman, John 
Odell and Cornelius Oakley. 

The dare-devil of the trio was Brom (Abraham) 
Dyckman. He was a heavy-set, jovial fellow with a 
passion for horseplay and fighting. A native of Kings- 
bridge, he, with his family, was obliged to move up-county 
to the north side of Croton River when the British invested 
New York. Although a narrative of his many adventures 
would scarcely be appropriate in a history of such restricted 
scope, it may be permissible to relate the story of how he 
met his death, since this story ends at Peekskill. 

The occasion was an attack upon Delancey’s camp 
at Morrisania, undertaken by Captain Israel Honeyweil 
with his company of Westchester light-horse and volun- 
teers. A detachment of infantry under Major Wood- 
bridge, then in command of the lines, supported the 
operations of the cavalry. On March 4th, 1782, Brom 
‘Dyckman and Cornelius Oakley, at the head of about 
twenty of these horsemen, thundered into the midst of the 


enemy’s camp with wild yells in a daring daylight attack. © 


They seized twenty prisoners and twenty-two horses and 
swept away before the startled camp could collect itself 
to resist. Delancey with his whole corps started in imme- 
diate pursuit of the Americans, however, and overtook 
them at Eastchester where the Continental infantry, who 
were waiting there in ambush, halted them with a volley. 
Here the two forces remained for a few moments facing 
each other, inactive. 

Such a situation was a priceless opportunity for Brom 
Dyckman. He wheeled about and rode toward the enemy, 
brandishing his sword in the air to challenge some one of 
them to single combat. At that instant a gun barked 
where one of the enemy had crept forward behind a stone 
wall. Dyckman swayed in the saddle, clutching at his 
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horse’s mane. His two brothers galloped up and led the 
horse to safety. They got Brom back to Peekskill where 
he lived for five days. He was buried in the churchyard 
at Crompond (now Yorktown). 

A marked contrast to Dyckman both in temperament 
and appearance was John Odell. He was six feet tall, 
long limbed and heavy, but in spite of his build was agile 
and quick motioned. Excessively cautious, Odell always 
planned every move carefully in advance and was ready 
with an alternative if his first scheme failed. But all his 
forethought was not due to any lack of courage. When a 
situation was upon him, he could act with boldness. 

Odell was a native of Cortlandt Manor. During his 
childhood the family moved to Dobbs Ferry but was forced 
to return when the war broke out. They lived north of 
Croton River. When John was first appointed a guide, 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, as a favor to a lad from his own 
manor, gave him a pair of pistols, a sword and a fine 
gray horse. 

In the use of this sword Odell became most proficient, 
having a technique all his own. When closely pursued 
by the enemy, he would suddenly lean far back in the 
saddle and, sweeping out with his long arm, slash at his 
antagonist: who had no idea that he was within striking 
range. The recipient of such a blow was usually unseated 
and was indeed lucky if he had not received a fatal wound. 

Odell’s combination of caution and courage was wel! 
demonstrated on one occasion when he was returning 
from a raid along Sprain Road in the southern part of the 
county. The raid had been so successful that several of 
the party wished to stop at.a hospitable farmhouse and 
celebrate. Both Odell and the commander of the expedi- 
tion opposed this idea, but in vain. The men halted here, 
and the rest of the party continued home—all except 
Odell; he, too, dismounted. 

“You will in all probability be surprised,” he said, 
“but I will try to bring you off.” 

First he tied his horse at some distance from the 
house. Then he went in and told the men if the enemy 
should come, to keep near him and do as he did. Sure 
enough, while they were eating, a party of Delancey’s 
cavalry surrounded the house and began firing upon them. 
Odell leaped through a window and, brandishing that 
deadly sword, cut a way through the ring of enemy troops 
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for himself and two others who were following him closely. 
The rest were taken prisoners. 


In the last army raid of the war Odell had a very 
narrow escape. Again it was the fault of his less discreet 
companions. The party started out from Peekskill on 
January 24th, 1783, with the intention of capturing 
Delancey at his home in West Farms. As usual, that 
crafty “Outlaw of the Bronx,” as he was called, was not 
at home to receive them, but they loaded themselves with 
plunder and departed. 


When the party reached Orser’s farm on the shore of 
the Hudson just south of the Croton River, the men 
insisted on stopping, against the better judgment of both 
Odell and the commander of the expedition, Captain 
Daniel Williams. So here they were busily auctioning 
off their booty when a detachment of enemy cavalry 
surrounded them. There was no escape except by the 
frozen river. Odell leaped upon a horse and tried to ride 
across the mouth of the Croton to the north shore. But 
two horsemen pursued him from the right, forcing him 
out upon the Hudson. He then decided to continue west 
and try to cross the Hudson although an unfrozen channel 
through the middle made it extremely dangerous. But 
now his two adversaries began to overtake him, coming 
up at him from both sides. Suddenly Odell pulled his 
horse up on his haunches, brought his sword down on 
the head of the nearer pursuer, causing him to reel from 
the saddle, parried a blow from the other horseman and 
galloped north to Croton Point unmolested. 


Cornelius Oakley was probably the greatest guide of 
them all. He displayed real genius in his analysis of 
strategical situations and the highest qualities of leader- 
ship in handling men. A native of White Plains, he was 
tall, thin and very erect in bearing. Oakley will be known 
to this history not so much for his part in the skirmishes 
on the Neutral Ground as for his later connection with 
Washington and the French Army, of which more in its 
place. 

These three men—Dyckman, Odell, and Oakley— 
were of the stuff from which national heroes are made. 
They needed only the pen of a gifted writer to immortalize 
their deeds. If Washington Irving, a neighbor of theirs, 
had but done as much for them as Longfellow did for 
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Paul Revere, their names would be on the lips of every 
school child in the country. 

In later years a tardy justice has been done them by 
Frank O. Hough in his novel, If Not Victory. Here the 
three heroes are depicted with more realism than glamour 
in a story of the Westchester Guides and their part in the 
Revolution. A later book of Hough’s, The Neutral Ground, 
covers the same period from the view point of the American 
soldier, a major in command of the Westchester Lines. 

The only hero of the Neutral Ground really to break 
into the national literature was Enoch Crosby whose adven- 
tures were fictionized by James Fenimore Cooper in The 
Spy. Crosby (named Harvey Birch in the story) was an 
excessively homely young man, SO much so that one 
wonders how he managed, in all the disguises he assumed, 
to mask the identity of that prominent nose and that tat 
muscular figure. The setting of The Spy is supposed to 
be the Wharton House east of the Post Road just below 
Fishkill, which is now marked by a roadside sign. But 
the reader is annoyed by geographical inconsistencies. 
For instance, at one place Long Island Sound is referred 
to as being just over the hill from this house. 

But neither Cooper nor Hough exaggerates in descrih- 
ing the Neutral Ground. Such a situation as existed there 
could scarcely be exaggerated. The longer the war lasted, 


the more desolate the region became. Most of the 


inhabitants moved away. Those who were left lived a life 
of constant fear. Such horses or cattle as remained to 
them after the army or the raiders had taken what they 
wanted were kept hidden in cellars or deep woods. Ali 
valuables were buried. No crops were cultivated. 

We quote from the Travels of the Rev. Timothy 
Dwight a description of a visit that he made to the Neutral 
Ground while he was stationed with the army at Peekskill 
in the capacity of a chaplain. 

“Amid all this appearance of desolation, nothing 
struck my eye more forcibly than the sight of this great 
road the passage from New York to Boston. Where I 
had heretofore seen a continual succession of horses and 
carriages; and life and bustle lent a sprightliness to all the 
environing objects; not a single solitary traveler was visible, 
from week to week, or from month to month. The world 
was motionless and silent, except when one of these 
unhappy people ventured upon a rare and lonely excursion 
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to the house of a neighbor no less unhappy; or a scouting 
party, traversing the country in quest of enemies, alarmed 


the inhabitants with expectations of new injuries and 
sufferings.’’ (1) 
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CHAPTER XVI 
TORY ACTIVITY AROUND PEEKSKILL 


Peekskill was not in the Neutral Ground. That 
haunted land was usually considered to have its northern 
boundary at the Croton River; at least, people traveling 
from the south felt reasonably safe when they had put 
the Croton River behind them. Peekskill had the pro- 
tection of the army. And while it is true that whenever 
the enemy approached in force, the army withdrew, 
leaving the town defenseless, yet there was the advantage 
that under ordinary circumstances small raiding parties 
kept their distance from this military headquarters. 

There were, however, many Tory sympathizers in 
the village, as, in fact, there were in the entire Manor of 
Cortlandt. These people, by activities both open and 
secret (which today would be termed fifth column), kept 
the inhabitants in a turmoil a great deal of the time. . 
Indeed, in the early menths of the war it was a question 
which faction would prove the stronger, Tories or patriots. 

To deal with this situation and protect the local 
patriots, the State Convention of Representatives in 1776 
established a Committee of Safety consisting of Pierre Van 
Cortlandt (chairman), Major Joseph Strang, Abraham 
Purdy, Joseph Lee and others. They took over the parson- 
age at Crompond (Yorktown) for their headquarters, and 
stored supplies and ammunition in nearby buildings. It 
soon became evident that they would need an emergency 
police force to carry out their orders, so Ezekiel Hyatt 
was granted a commission as captain and he raised a 
company of Minute Men who were to be at the command 
of the Committee of Safety. One of their first “cases” 
can best be described in the words of Thomas Strang, a 
private in a local militia, who related the incident many 
year later: 

“The Committee of Safety ordered this Captain Hyatt 
to take a man of the name of Chase—a noted Tory—and 
lodge him in Jail. They took him, but it being late in the 
day, they put up at Peekskill for the night. There being 
a great many Tories all about, the news of this spread 
like wildfire, and a mob of them collected during the 
night—-supposed to be between three and four Hundred, 
and demanded the release of the prisoner; but Hyatt, 
being a resolute man, refused to give him up, but at the 
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point of the bayonet. It being in the night, he gent up 
to the Committee for instructions as to what in these: 
circumstances he was to do. The Committee came 
together and sent a Messenger to my Father, Captain 
Strang—to meet them without any delay, who called on 
me to get his horse instantly, which I did, and he proceeded 
immediately to the Committee. The Committee were 
anxious to know the fate of Hyatt and his men and at 
their request he proceeded forthwith, to Peekskill, and 
on his way met many of the Tory mob returning, whom. 
he knew personally; and when he came to Peekskill, he 
found Hyatt and his men all safe.’”’ () 

Apparently the Committee of Safety decided from 
this incident that radical measures were necessary to 
reduce the power of the Tories in this vicinity. Accord- 
ingly, Strang goes on to tell us: 

“The Committee resolved to send a message by my 
Father and Major Strang to the friends of the Cause in. 
Connecticut for assistance, who returned with about 600 
volunteers. With suitable guides, these men, by order 
of the Committee, went out through this District and 
disarmed all that were known to be friendly to the Crown. 
The arms which they took, were brought by them and 
lodged in the storehouse belonging to the Parsonage. They 
then sent out another order to take Nathaniel Merrit, 
Lewis Palmer, Nathan Whitney, Esqr., under the Crown,. 
Jeremiah Travis and others, who were apprehended and 
brought before the Committee sitting in the Parsonage 
and sentenced to be conveyed into the interior of Con- 
necticut, there to remain under their word of parole.” (2: 

So there we have a precedent for the practice in 
World War II of resettling the Japanese outside of vital 
defense areas! 

Another resort of the local authorities in attempting 
to dispose of Tories was to send whole families, bag and 
baggage, into the Neutral Ground to make their way as 
best they might down to enemy-held territory. This gave 
rise to problems regarding how much provisions they 
should be allowed to take along. That decision was made 
by the military authority. General Putnam was criticized 
for being too easy on the Tories in this respect, and 
General Heath, after him, was thought by some to be 
too hard. A letter of complaint in this connection was 
sent by Colonel Samuel Drake to Governor Clinton: 
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“Peekskill, December 6, 1780 


“Sir, I am under the nesessety of trubling you with 
the state of our afairs; the Civel and militery met together 
and Considered who was dangros parsons [persons] who 
in thair opinion did harber the cow boys; we ordered suck 
who we thought dangrous to remove, and apinted five of 
the Civel and militery officers to se them go of and what 
they should carry of that exchanged teams with the twiggs 
[Whigs] from below; we agreed that they should carry 
six month’ provisions with them, if they had not received 
a sufisence from the parsons below one cow to fore 
in a famely and so in proposhon and two old horses. 
Gin’ll Heath refuses to let the famely pass his gards with 
the above articles; we shall be carefull of what they carry 
below, all that we request of you, Sir, is to desire Gin’ll 
Heath to order his gard to promit the parsons to pass his 
gards, which will be for the safety of this Quorter; or 
we shall be under Nesesety of leving the County. I 
remain your very Humbel Servent. 


“Samll Drake.’ () 


Governor Clinton returns a tactful reply in which 
he says that it is the General’s province to decide how 
much provision shall be carried away, but he hints at the 
end that Heath may be persuaded to greater lenience ‘‘on 
seeing this Letter.”’ 


For the military authority at Peekskill there was not 
only this problem of deciding who should pass their patrols 
into enemy country, but also of catching those who tried 
to slip through to enlist with the enemy. There was 
systematic recruiting going on all the time in these parts, 
usually by people who carried authorization from some 
Loyalist unit. Sometimes, as in the case of Daniel Strang, 
these recruiting agents were caught and hanged. If, how- 
ever, they remained at liberty, their method was to arrange 
a meeting place with several young men in a given area, 
talk to them there and persuade them to enlist with the 
enemy. Then this group of recruits was given a guide 
-who conducted them southward past the American out- 
posts, traveling always by night and sleeping by day in 
‘barns. As they progressed, they were joined by other 
converging groups until, by the time they reached the 
British lines, there was quite a company of them. Some 
of Enoch Crosby’s most valuable work as a spy was done 
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in joining and then betraying such groups of recruits ag 
these. 
3 There is occasional mention in Heath’s Memoirs of his 
patrols catching such a party. For instance, on January 
rd, 1777, he says: “Thirty-seven recruits going to Rogers 
taken the preceding night were brought in; and our 
General ordered out Capt. Graham at 12 o’clock at night 
to intercept another gang.”’ 


Heath does not say what disposition was made of 
such people, but it is probable that they were confined 
somewhere for the duration of the war. By 1779 what 
to do with war prisoners became such a problem at 
Peekskill that General McDougall built a log jail in town 
to house them. He boasted that it would “‘secure without 
a Centery, [sentry] fifty of the Strongest Horse thieves 
in the Country.” “® 

The Committee of Safety at Crompond (Yorktown) 
was so much of a scourge to local Tories that at length 
they persuaded some Loyalist troops to come up and raid 
it. A native guide, Caleb Morgan, led the raiding party 
from Verplanck’s Point on June 12th, 1779, and they 
burned the parsonage but did not capture the committee. 

Less than a fortnight after this the enemy struck 
again at Crompond and burned the church. At that time 
the Westchester Lines ran through this town and Colonel 
Samuel Drake (whose letter was quoted above) was sta- 
tioned there, using the church as a barracks. The enemy, 
consisting of about 200 men, was led by Sir Banastre 
Tarleton, who was later to become even more infamous 
for his raids in the South. The American troops were 
taken completely by surprise. Forty prisoners were cap- 
tured and taken to the notorious Sugar House in New York. 

The reason the enemy could manage so large-scale 
a raid so far north was that they were operating from 
a base at Verplanck’s Point. For a few months of the 
year 1779, the British held this strategic position, and it 
is probable that during that time the inhabitants of 
Peekskill and vicinity got a taste of the harassed sort of 
existence that the dwellers in the Neutral Ground had been 
enduring for years. It is to this period that we should 
doubtless attribute most of Cornelia Beekman’s stories 
about her encounters with Loyalist raiders. While any 
prosperous looking house was fair game for their attacks, 
they were especially glad of an opportunity to make life 
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a burden to the daughter of “that old rebel,’ Pierre Van 
Cortlandt. However, so great has been the deterioration 
in the code of honor in warfare since those days that these 
stories by which Cornelia Beekman intended to vilify the 
characters of the invaders indicate to us instead that 
they were really rather decent fellows. 


There is, for instance, the story of the British soldier 
who entered her house one day and walked unceremoni- 
ously toward a closet. Mrs. Beekman asked him what he 
wanted. He said he wanted brandy. When she attempted 
to reprove him for his intrusion, he put a bayonet to her 
breast and swore he would kill her on the spot. 

“Though alone in the house except [for] an old 
black servant,” says Ellet, “she felt no alarm at the threats 
of the cowardly assailant; but told him she would call her 


husband and send information to his officer of his 
conduct.” ©) 


At which awful threats he left the house. 


On another occasion her favorite saddle-horse was 


stolen. The next day Colonel Bayard rode up to the 
house mounted on that very beast. Gerard Beekman, 
Cornelia’s husband, recognizing it, demanded its return. 
‘The Tory colonel insolently replied that it now belonged 
to the British artillery, and, whirling away, he added, 
“T am going now to burn down your rebel father’s paper 
mill.’’ (© | 


One incident, this time a humorous one, occurred in 
daylight. ‘A horse was brought up with baskets fastened 
on either side,” says Cornelia Beekman’s biographer, ‘‘and 
a deliberate ransacking of the poultry yard commenced. 
"The baskets were presently filled with the fowls, and 
the turkey-gobbler, a noisy patriarch, was placed astride 
the horse, the bridle being thrown over his head. His 
aineasiness when the whip was used, testified by clamorous 
complaints, made the whole scene so amusing that the 
depredators were allowed to depart without a word of 
remonstrance.” ‘? 


It is to be regretted that more personal narratives 
‘such as those related by Cornelia Beekman have not come 
adlown to us. We can trace in the history books the path 
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of the great military movements as they surged back and 
forth over the countryside, but most of the little personal 
dramas have been lost to us forever. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
REFORTIFYING THE HIGHLANDS 


The winter of 1777-1778 was the winter of Valley 
Forge. And if the future looked black to the men huddled 
in that Pennsylvania camp, it looked no brighter to the 
shivering troops at Peekskill. With Continental Village 
in ashes and all the Hudson River forts destroyed, they 
were in a far worse state of defense than they had been 
the year before. Fortunately, however, the British did 
not take advantage of this situation. Again they stayed 
in snug quarters at New York for the winter, thus giving 
the Continentals time to refortify the Highlands. 

For this purpose, Washington requested Putnam, the 
two Clintons and several other officers to reconnoitre the 
entire region and determine upon the best place to fortify. 
There was considerable discussion and disagreement in 
the course of which a committee from the State Legislature, 
including Pierre Van Cortlandt and John Jay, also went 
over the ground. At length all parties determined upon 
West Point as being the most appropriate spot. 

With this decision, the doom of Peekskill as the 
headquarters of the Highland command was sealed. It 
was obviously a wise move to transfer the headquarters 
to a place more readily defensible. So, while Peekskill 
still had large numbers of troops quartered there, it be- 
came only a minor post in the Highland area when West 
Point was completed. This change, however, turned out 
to be not so disastrous to Peekskill’s prestige as might 
have been expected, for the village still lay near one 
terminal of the King’s Ferry. Every time troops crossed the 
Hudson River, Peekskill was in their path. This circum- 
stance came to have more importance than the loss of 
position in the Highland setup. 

The change was not, of course, immediate. It was 
nearly two years before West Point was completed. And 
during that first winter there were doubtless many who 
wondered if it would ever be completed. General Parsons, 
who was to be in immediate charge of operations, went 
there in January, 1778, and found the place under two feet 
of snow. But he started digging the embankments. 
Kosciuszko, the Polish engineer, handled the details of 
construction. The main fortifications were placed on the 
west bank with subsidiary works at Constitution Island. 
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Between them stretched another chain! The British, 
of course, had taken the chain at Fort Montgomery, so 
that a new one had to be made at a cost of £70,000 sterling. 
- That chain across the Hudson was the Maginot Line of 
the Revolution. Its construction exhausted the Continental 
treasury. Absolutely no benefit was ever derived from it, 
and very little if any from the one at Fort Montgomery. 
Yet the military authorities reposed the greatest confi- 
- dence in them both. On April 30th, 1778, the new chain 
was drawn between West Point and Constitution Island. 
A few links of it are on exhibition at Washington’s Head- 
quarters at Newburgh. 

Forts Montgomery, Clinton, and Independence were 
never rebuilt, although, while the inspection of the High- 
lands was going on, some people favored the Fort Clinton 
site over that of West Point. Instead, Washington decided 
to fortify Verplanck’s and Stony Points, making them 
outposts to the works in the Highlands. They were also 
intended to protect the King’s Ferry which was such 
a vital link in the Continental communications. The fort 
on Verplanck’s was called Fort Lafayette; that on Stony 
Point took the name of the point. 

Another part of this new defense system was a bridge 
over the Croton River about a mile from its mouth. This 
was to facilitate the passing of troops back and forth from 
Peekskill to the southern part of the county and especially 
to the Westchester Lines. It made a third route over the 
Croton River, the others being Pines Bridge to the east 
of the new bridge and the ferry to the west near the 
Croton Manor House. 

At the new bridge as well as at the ferry a Continental 
guard always had to be maintained. In July of 1778 
the Baron De Kalb was stationed here, for there exists 
an order signed by him sending some troops up to West 
Point. The order is dated “Camp, near Croton Bridge, 
19th July 1778.” “© De Kalb was a Bavarian who had 
enlisted in the French Army. He came to America with 
Lafayette and was given the rank of a major general 
in the Continental Army. At the Battle of Camden in 
1780 he gave his life for American independence. 
| The system of defense outlined here was by no means 

completed in 1778. The first of the three forts to be 
finished was Fort Lafayette, in May, 1779. West Point 
was as nearly completed as such things ever are by the 
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following fall. Stony Point was still in process of con- 
struction when it was taken by the enemy in the spring 
of 1779. 

While West Point was under construction, a military 
hospital was established at the Beverley Robinson House 
in Garrison, which was intended to serve both the new 
fortification and the old camps at Peekskill. The house 
stood a short distance south of what is now the Lower Four 
Corners. Beverley Robinson, the owner, was an active 
Tory, as has been mentioned. After the war he fled to 
England and this property was confiscated. The house 
burned down in 1892. A tablet on a boulder now marks 
the site. 

James Thacher, an army surgeon, arrived from the 
northern theatre of war on June 10th, 1778, to supervise 
the conversion of the Robinson House into a hospital. His 
journal, one of the most interesting contemporary ac- 
counts of the Revolution, expresses his unflattering opinion 
of this location: 

“It is surrounded on two sides by hideous mountains 
and dreary forests, not a house in view and but one within 
a mile. The bank on the west side is formed by a large 
mountain called Butterhill and that on the east by another 
named Brecknock. At a small distance south is. . 
Anthony’s Nose.’”’ 

Despite his aversion to the place, Thacher was 
obliged to stay there for several months, recording in his 
journal the few outstanding events of that summer and 
fall. On September 8th, he described the arrival of Major 
General Putnam in this vicinity with the divisions of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland troops under his command. During 
the next month Washington made a surprise visit to inspect 
the hospital. 

It was seldom that Thacher made mention of his 
medical problems, but he did note in September that a 
number of the men were infected with “ground itch” from 
sleeping outdoors. He said this could have been cured 
by an ointment, but he had no hog’s lard to make a base 
for it. Finally, a gruff old officer told him that if he 
had never used tar and brimstone for this purpose, he 
had no right to call himself a doctor. 

Amusements were few, consisting mostly of dinners 
given among the officers. Thacher describes some of 
them: 
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“November 3rd. Brigadier General Muhlenburg who 
occupies a room in our hospital entertained at dinner 
fortyone officers with fourteen different dishes. After 
dinner Major General Putnam was requested to preside. 
He displayed no less urbanity at the head of the table 
than bravery at the head of his division.’’ 

“November 23, 1778. We have now had a long 
respite from battles and skirmishes, the season for the 
campaign is about expiring, and no one can boast of having 
achieved deeds of much fame and glory. As we are sta- 
tioned at considerable distance from the enemy at New 
York we feel secure from the annoyance of the dogs of 
war; and military duty not being very urgent, our officers 
appear disposed to relax in their discipline and contract 
a habit approaching to dissapation. They have adopted 
the practice of giving suppers alternately with music and 
dancing through half the night.” 

As may be deduced from the above entries, not all 
of the Robinson House was in use as a hospital. Officers 
were quartered there also, and later the building was 
used as headquarters for the Commandant of West Point. 

On November 28th, Thacher left this vicinity, his 
division under command of General Putnam being ordered 
into Jersey where heavy fighting was going on. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
TRIAL OF CHARLES LEE 


On July 17th, 1778, Charles Lee returned to Peekskill. 
- But this time he was not at the head of an army, march- 
ing into the Jerseys ‘for the salvation of America.” 
Instead, he was a prisoner under guard, being tried by 
court-martial for his conduct in the recent Battle of 
Monmouth. 

That battle was Lee’s first opportunity for action since 
his exchange as a British prisoner of war. In the council 
preceding the battle, he opposed making an attack but 
was overruled. Washington offered him, as senior officer, 
command of the advance guard. At first he refused it, 
and Washington gave it to the young French General, 
Lafayette, who was very glad of such an opportunity for 
action. Then Lee decided to accept the command, after 
all. So Lafayette, with disappointment but good grace, 
withdrew in his favor. 

Scarcely had Lee encountered the enemy, when he 
began a disorderly retreat.Washington, coming up with 
the main army, was astonished to see this panic-stricken 
rout. His meeting with Lee was one of the very rare 
occasions when Washington lost control of his temper. 
A violent scene ensued between the two men, after which 
the Commander-in-Chief, with the help of Von Steuben 
and Wayne, brought the retreating horde under control 
and madeastand. The battle was a bloody one, in which 
the Americans were finally left in possession of the field. 
Had it not been for Lee’s treacherous conduct, the Ameri- 
can victory might have been less costly and much more 
decisive. 

After the battle, Washington, for the sake of unity. 
would probably have let the whole affair rest; but Lee 
would not have it so. He demanded a court-martial in 
order that his conduct might be justified. Accordingly, 
such a body was convened on July 4th, 1778, at Brunswick, 
New Jersey, where the army was then encamped. It con- 
sisted of one major-general, four brigadiers, and eight 
colonels, with Lord Stirling presiding. Against Lee there 
were three charges: (1) disobedience of orders in not 
attacking the enemy as instructed; (2) misbehavior in 
making an unnecessary and disorderly retreat; (3) disre- 
spect to the Commander-in-Chief in two letters written 
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after the battle. The trial dragged along for over a month. 

In the meantime, the very welcome news reached 
Washington that a French fleet under Count D’Estaing 
had arrived in Delaware Bay, ready to cooperate with 
the American forces against the British. At once it was 
arranged that they should attack the British fleet in New 
York Harbor while the American Army besieged the city 
by land. To cooperate in this scheme Washington began 
moving his troops eastward, and the court-martial, involv- 
ing as it did so many high officers, followed the army. 
It met in Peekskill only as long as it took the army to cross 
the King’s Ferry. Then it adjourned to North Castle. 

The plan for attacking New York came to nothing, 
as it was decided that the channels of the harbor were not 
deep enough to float the French battleships. Thence the 
campaign was shifted to Rhode Island. But here, too, 
bad luck attended the efforts of the French fleet, and they 
were at length obliged to withdraw. So it turned out 
that the assistance of the French, upon which the Ameri- 
cans had counted so heavily, amounted to nothing during 
that year. This was, of course, a source of great disap- 
pointment to the patriots. 

The court-martial, following the movement of the 
army, was adjourned from Brunswick to Morristown, New 
Jersey, from there to Paramus, and from there on July 
15th to Peekskill ‘‘to the house of Mr. Kennedy,” the 
same one in which Hamilton had stayed. On July 17th, 
they convened here, but, as the Proceedings say: “Not a 
sufficient number of Members attending at Peeks-Kill, the 
Members present, being a Majority of the court, adjourn 
till tomorrow at nine o’clock.” 

The next day the court met again, and this time 
enough of the members had gotten across the river so 
that they could proceed with the trial. They took the 
testimony of Brigadier General Maxwell, Brigade Major 
Ogden, the Baron von Steuben and Monsieur Langfrang 
(M. Ponceau being the sworn interpreter for the two 
latter witnesses). 

The Baron von Steuben was the chief witness for the 
prosecution on that day. He was a stocky, heavy-jowled 
German who had been sent over from Europe by Franklin 
to drill our troops. This he did in spite of tremendous 
language difficulties, laboring on the snowy fields of Valley 
Forge with the totally untrained and tattered men until 
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he had produced a close-knit, efficient fighting force. 

Von Steuben’s testimony at Lee’s trial brought to a 
close the evidence on the side of the prosecution. On the 
next day, July 19th, Lee began his own defense. He called 
as a witness Captain Mercer, his aide-de-camp, whose 
testimony took the entire day. On July 20th the court- 
martial moved with the army down to North Castle, where 
the trial finally ended on August 12th. Lee was adjudged 
guilty of all three charges, and was suspended from com- 
mand in the army for a year. It was a touch of justice 
that his trial should end where his career of disobedience 
had begun—at North Castle. 

This terminated Lee’s services in the United States 
Army, for by the end of the year he had made obvious 
by many public statements his hatred of Washington and 
his unfitness for command. One of his slanderous remarks 
about the Commander-in-Chief brought him a challenge 
to a duel from Colonel Laurens, Washington’s aide. In 
this duel Lee was wounded. He then retired to his 
country house in Virginia where he lived an odd hermit’s 
existence, surrounded by dogs, which were his favorite 
companions. 

It was not until 1850 that proof of actual treason on 
Lee’s part came to light. This was in the form of letters 
he had written to the brothers Howe while a prisoner of 
the British, advising them to make a strong attack in the 
South—up the Potomac to Alexandria and up the Chesa- 
peake to Annapolis. 

He said at this time, “I think myself bound in con- 
science to furnish all the lights I can to Lord and General 
Howe.” (2) 

It would seem that the two British leaders followed 
his advice, at least as to their general objective, since they 
proceeded with their campaign in the South against the 
better judgment of the other British authorities. Lee, even 
in his treachery, proved to be more dangerous to his friends 
than to his foes. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
ON THE WESTCHESTER LINES 


In January of 1779 Lieutenant Colonel Aaron Burr 
was back in the vicinity of Peekskill. General McDougall 
had chosen him to command the Westchester Lines. This 
string of outposts was at that time quite far to the south, 
running from Tarrytown to Rye. Headquarters was at 
White Plains. 

The day he arrived in that town to take command, 
January 13th, he found plenty of trouble. A “scouting 
party” returned loaded down with plunder which they 
had taken from defenseless residents of the Neutral 
Ground. Soon people came in to complain that they had 
been robbed, many of them well-known Whigs. Burr was 
appalled. He wrote a shocked letter to General Mc- 
Dougall. The General replied telling him to take stern 
measures and send any offenders back to Peekskill. Major 
Richard Platt, the adjutant-general, also wrote to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Burr, making the following practical 
suggestion: 

“If you have a number of prisoners at any time to 
send up, let them be fastened right and left hands and 
the guards cut the strings of their breeches, and there 
will be no danger of their making their escape, as they 
will be obliged to hold them up continually with one 
hand.” “© 

The young lieutenant colonel endeavored to restore 
all of the stolen property to its owners, and warned lis 
men that he would tolerate no such conduct in the future. 
However, the lax discipline of years was not to be so 
readily set aside. Soon another raid occurred, this time 
upon the house of a Tory named Gedney. Within twenty- 
four hours Burr had tracked down and seized every man 
who had taken part. He took them to the house of their 
victim, made them return all they had stolen, pay for 
damaged goods and an additional compensation, apologize 
for their conduct and promise not to do it again. Then 
he gave each of the thieves ten lashes. This was the last 
such incident to occur while Burr commanded the lines. 

Nor was this the Colonel’s only reform. He tightened 
up the defenses on the lines so that spies had a very diffi- 
cult time slipping through. And in front of the lines he 
worked out such an intricate spy system that every move 
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of the enemy was communicated to him at once. It was 
thus impossible for the enemy to surprise his guard, as they 
found after two unsuccessful attempts. Burr himself rode 
the lines at night, appearing unexpectedly at the various © 
posts. If he found any lack of alertness, the officer re- 
sponsible was held to strict account. 

At the outset of this new regime there was some 
resentment on the part of the soldiers; but they soon came 
to prefer the rigid discipline and to admire their young 
commander. He on his part showed a genuine interest 
in the men and took every measure possible for their wel- 
fare. In all the story of Burr’s life, there is no chapter 
that does him more credit than that which chronicles his 
few months on the Westchester Lines. 

But, for all his thoroughness and efficiency, Burr was 
not giving military affairs his undivided attention. He was 
deeply in love at the time with a young widow named 
Theodosia Prevost, who lived at Paramus, New Jersey, 
about ten miles west of the Hudson River. On at least 
two nights he “‘rode the lines” from White Plains to Tarry- 
town, stealthily crossed the river in a boat with his horse 
lying bound in the bottom, mounted again and rode through 
the enemy territory on the other side in order to spend a 
few brief hours with Madame Prevost. Before daylight 
he was back on the lines, and none but his boatmen knew 
he had been away. In 1782 he married the handsome 
widow, who was ten years his senior. They had one child, 
Theodosia. Burr was always devoted to his family, and 
their home life was beautiful. 

The young colonel had not been two months on the 
lines when his health began to fail, and he resigned from 
the army. We must suspect, too, that the life had begun 
to get a little dull for him after he had once put 
matters in order. He had many fine qualities, but per- 
severance was not one of them. So it was at Peekskill 
that he received his command, and it was in the vicinity 
of Peekskill that he resigned it two years later. 

Burr’s efficiency as commander of the lines was 
amply demonstrated by contrast with some of his succes- 
sors. There was, for instance, Lieutenant Colonel Thom- 
son who had the same post a year later. He had been 
instructed by General Heath, who was thes in command 
at Peekskill, to keep on the move “between Croton River 
and the White Plains, Hudson’s River and Bedford,” so 
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that he might not be in any one place long enough for the 
enemy to organize an attack upon him. Thomson disre- 
garded those orders and set up headquarters at Young’s 
house near Tarrytown. The enemy descended upon him 
five hundred strong. They killed and wounded thirty 
Americans and took ninety-five prisoners along with 
Thomson himself. 

After this incident the Westchester Lines were moved 
back north of the Croton River. But even here the enemy 
struck, and again the tragedy was due in a measure to the 
negligence of the officer in command of the lines. This 
was Colonel Christopher Greene, a brave and. brilliant 
soldier, who had served in many campaigns and especially 
distinguished himself at Fort Mercer (Red Bank). He 
was a favorite with Washington and, say Shonnard and 
Spooner, ‘‘one of the ornaments of the American army.” (2) 

Like Thomson, Greene also neglected to change his 
headquarters often. He was not impressed with the 
acute danger of any permanent position on the lines, nor 
did he understand the tactics of warfare on the Neutral 
Ground. His headquarters was at the Davenport House, 
which stood a short distance above the Croton River and 
west of Pines Bridge. (This place is still in existence and 
may be found just off the back road from Yorktown 
Heights to Pines Bridge.) All the approaches over the 
river were guarded nightly, but at a ford about a mile west 
of the Davenport House the guard was taken off at day- 
break. This fact was reported to the enemy by a local 
Tory, Gilbert Totten, and they planned their raid 
accordingly. 

On the morning of May 18th, 1781, about sixty horse 
and two hundred foot troops of Delancey’s Refugees 
crossed the ford after the guard had been taken off and 
surrounded the Davenport House. Colonel Greene, Major 
Flagg and a young lieutenant were sleeping in one room 
of the house. The soldiers were quartered in tents 
around it. At the sound of the enemy’s approach the 
lieutenant fired two pistols out of the window. Imme- 
diately the cry went through the enemy ranks, “Kill! 
Kill! No quarter.’”’ The lieutenant and Flagg were 
instantly slain by musket balls through the win- 
dows. Greene seized his sword and prepared to 
defend himself, but the enemy burst into the room and set 
upon him, slashing and mangling his body horribly. They 
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then set him upon a horse and attempted to carry him 
away, but at a little distance from the house he slid sense- 
less into a ditch, and they left him there. About fifty 
Americans out of a total two hundred on the lines were 
killed, wounded or taken prisoner that morning. 

Colonel Greene’s body was found some time later by 
the roadside still clad in his underwear as he had been 
roused from sleep. He and Major Flagg were buried in 
Crompond (Yorktown) cemetery where the State of New 
York has erected a handsome monument to their memory. 
Nearby is the body of Brom Dyckman whose death, 
although occurring a year later, has already been 
described. 

Several incidents having to do with the Neutral 
Ground and the Westchester Lines have been related out 
of their chronolugical order so as to present a connected 
account of events in this region. 
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CHAPTER XX 
VERPLANCK’S AND STONY POINTS 


The Manor of Cortlandt, which had been so quiet: 
throughout 1778, was to see plenty of action in 1779. As 
has been stated, the year’s respite was occupied in working 
out a new system of defense for the Highlands, with 
West Point as the keep and Verplanck’s and Stony Points 
as the bastions. It was planned to make of these two. 
points miniature Pillars of Hercules, with Stony Point as. 
the Gibraltar. By the end of May, 1779, Fort Lafayette. 
on Verplanck’s Point was completed and garrisoned with 
seventy men, but the one at Stony Point was still] unfinished. 
and had no artillery. 

On May 30th Sir Henry Clinton began his second 
expedition up the Hudson, setting sail with about seventy 
ships, a hundred fifty flat-boats, and a land force of 
2,000 men. A strong detachment under General Vaughan 
disembarked at Teller’s Point (Croton Point) and began 
marching northward overland toward Verplanck’s. An- 
other smaller unit from the British fleet landed on the 
west side of the river about three miles below Stony 
Point and advanced upon the fort. The garrison, number- 
ing only about thirty men, realized that resistance would 
be futile, so they set fire to the block-house and abandoned 
it. That night by moonlight the British dragged up 
several cannon to this fort. It was a difficult feat. One 
of the officers said that fifty-seven men in harness besides. 
many more shoving at the wheels were scarcely able to. 
get up a heavy twelve-pounder, so steep was the ascent. 
At daybreak the next morning they opened up a heavy 
cannonade upon Fort Lafayette across the river. 

The defenders of Fort Lafayette returned the fire, 
but without much effect. Then the ships in the river joined 
the bombardment and soon the position of the Americans 
became untenable. They began to withdraw from the 
fort only to find themselves surrounded on land by General 
Vaughan’s forces. Upon realizing this, they returned to 
the fort and opened fire again. At this point Sir Henry sent 
young Major John Andre, who a year later was to play 
such a tragic role in American history, to demand sur- 
render of the fort. He arrived under a flag of truce, and 
the garrison capitulated. The terms were as follows: 

“On the Glacis of Fort Lafayette June Ist, 1779. 
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“His Excellency, Sir Henry Clinton and Commodore 
Sir George Collier, grant the garrison of Fort Lafayette 
terms of safety to the persons and property (contained 
in the fort) of the garrison, they surrendering themselves 
prisoners of war. The officers shall be permitted to wear 
their side-arms. 

“John Andre, Aide-de-camp.” () 

The loss of these two strategic points was a great 
handicap to Washington. However, he was not at that 
time strong enough to retake them. Leaving his main 
army at The Clove west of Haverstraw under General 
Putnam, he moved his headquarters northward to New 
Windsor back of West Point where he could give personai 
supervision to the work upon that fortification. He placed 
McDougall, who had been at Peekskill, in command at 
West Point, and recalled General Heath from Boston to 
take charge of the forces on the east bank of the Hudson. 
So Heath, after an absence of over two years, returned 
to his Peekskill station. Throughout the Highlands there 
was a general digging in and tightening of defenses, a 
determination that the enemy should proceed no farther. 

The British, meanwhile, set to work completing the 
fort at Stony Point. They made it very strong, especially 
on the land side. But they made no attempt to advance 
up the river. Sir Henry Clinton wished, as a matter of 
fact, to draw the Continental troops down out of the 
Highlands and induce a general engagement, but as 
Washington refused to risk his inferior forces in a 
pitched battle, the entire British plan of campaign was, 
for the time being, frustrated. 

The enemy was now in control of almost all West- 
chester County, and Peekskill suddenly found itself the 
southernmost post of the American Army. It was at this 
time that the British twice raided Crompond with such 
deadly effect. And there were doubtless many minor 
incursions in the vicinity of Peekskill. 

Having failed to lure the Americans forth from the 
Highlands by the attack upon the two Hudson forts, Sir 
Henry next attempted the same object by an invasion of 
Connecticut. This was one of the biggest raids of the 
war. Under the command of General Tryon, the enemy 
landed near New Haven and ranged up through Fairfield 
and Norwalk, burning, killing, and looting. Soon a cry 
went up from the inhabitants begging Washington to 
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bring the army to their aid. He replied that, with 12,00U 
men, he could not protect the whole country and, in fact, 
he suspected that this was another British move to draw 
his army into the open. He did, however, order out Gen- 
eral Heath with two brigades of Connecticut militia to 
their assistance. Heath moved down from Peekskill, via 
Crompond and Bedford, arriving at Stamford on J uly 138th, 
in time to save it from attack. 

The real counterbluw that Washington was.preparing 
for the enemy was in quite another direction. It was the. 
recapture of Stony Point, which turned out to be one of the 
most sensational and brilliant exploits of the war. To 
command this enterprise Washington chose Brigadier 
General Anthony Wayne, called “Mad Anthony”’ because 
of his reckless courage. Wayne was a handsome man of 
medium height with dark hair, dark brown eyes and an 
unusually animated expresston. There was said to be a 
similarity of appearance between him and Benedict 
Arnold. 

On July 3rd (1779), Wayne rode down from West 
Point to a vantage place on Dunderberg and trained his. 
glasses upon Stony Point. He saw a rocky promontory 
that jutted out half a mile into the Hudson River. On the 
landward side was a swampy morass spanned by a cause- 
way that was under water except at low tide. The place 
was virtually an island. Wayne was a brave man, but he 
was no fool; it looked to him like an impossible assign- 
ment. He went back to confer with Washington and 
found that the General had reconnoitred the fort thor- 
oughly, knew the difficulties better than Wayne, and had 
thought out a solution for most of them. At the end of 
the conference Washington asked him if he still wished 
to make the attempt. 

“General,” Wayne exclaimed enthusiastically, “I’ll 
storm hell, if you will only plan it.’ (2) 

The attack was set for midnight of July 15th. The 
day before, the third and fourth regiments were ordered 
across the river from Peekskill. They made their cross- 
ing to the north, probably from Robinson’s Landing. At 
Sandy Beach on the west shore they joined other detach- 
ments which had come down from West Point. Here they 
camped for the night and the next day they marched 
south past the site of Fort Montgomery, across Popolopen 
Creek, and over the same rough pass behind Dunderberg 
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that the British had followed when they attacked Forts 4 
«Montgomery and Clinton. At eight o’clock that night the . 
“fdur regiments were drawn up in a clearing beside a cabin 
«south of Dunderberg. Wayne asked for volunteers for a 
»hazardous task, and three hundred men stepped forward. 
“Then, for the first time, they were told the nature of the 
‘venture and given their instructions. 

The men now moved forward again with the greatest 
caution. The volunteers carried no powder in their guns, 
‘but were expected to rely entirely on their bayonets. This 
‘was to be the crucial test of Von Steuben’s instructions in 
the handling of that weapon. In their hats they wore 
‘white papers so that they might be able to distinguish 
‘friend from enemy in the darkness. No barking dogs 
betrayed their progress, for all the dogs in that vicinity 
-had been killed by an advance party. 

When they reached the fort, a Negro named Pompey 
went forward with two soldiers who were disguised as 
‘farmers. Pompey was known to the sentinels, being 
caccustomed to deliver fresh fruit to the garrison there at 
night after work. While he engaged the sentries in con- 
versation, the two soldiers gagged them. Thus the Ameri- 
cans got over the causeway without alarming the garrison. 
‘Here they divided into two forces to attack the fort from 
each side. Although the defenders were finally aroused 
before the attackers had gained entrance, the assault 
succeeded and the entire garrison of 553 men were taken 
prisoners. 

Wayne’s management of the affair received the 
highest praise, particularly his gallant conduct toward 
the enemy. Although the rules of war would have per- 
mitted him to put the entire garrison to the sword, he 
spared all who surrendered. Consequently, the enemy’s 4 
losses were only 63, in striking contrast with the American 
losses at Forts Montgomery and Clinton of 250 out of about 
the same total number engaged. Not only Americans, but 
British as well, praised Wayne’s exploit, and even the 
wcrochety Charles Lee sent him a congratulatory note, 
~which was the more remarkable, considering the fact 
that Wayne had been one of the chief witnesses against him 
‘at his trial. 

Washington had planned that if Stony Point were 
‘taken, he would execute a movement against Fort Lafayette 
similar to the one which the British had employed so suc- 
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cessfully. But this project got off to a slow start, and 
almost ended in a serious setback for the Americans. To 
begin with, the news of the victory at Stony Point was 
delayed in reaching headquarters. Upon its arrival, 
Washington ordered Colonel Rufus Putnam to make an 
attack upon Fort Lafayette from the landward side. He 
was supposed to pick up troops for this expedition at 
Continental Village, but when he arrived there, he found 
that the brigades from which these men were to be 
drawn were not expected until the next day. Colonel 
Putnam proceeded with what few men he had and 
managed to create a sufficient diversion at Fort Lafayette 
to prevent that garrison from sending aid across the river. 

When the two missing brigades finally arrived under 
command of Major General Robert Howe, it developed 
that they had no artillery or entrenching tools, and so were 
virtually useless. By the time some axes and two cannon 
had been procured, a new menace had arisen. Sir Henry 
Clinton, upon hearing of the fall of Stony Point, had begun 
moving north through Westchester County and now 
threatened, with his superior force, to throw himself 
between Verplanck’s Point and Peekskill, thus cutting 
Howe off. 

In this emergency Washington sent to General Heath, 
who was still in Connecticut, ordering him to return by 
forced marches and extricate General Howe. Heath started 
at once toward Peekskill, traveling fifteen miles before 
nightfall. His men slept on their arms at the sides of the 
road, the dragoons not even unsaddling their horses. At 
three o’clock the next morning they resumed the march. 
That afternoon a messenger from Howe brought word 
that Sir Henry Clinton was moving with his whole army 
toward Verplanck’s, and that Howe was retreating as 
rapidly as possible. Clinton had shortened his route by 
using the new bridge over the Croton which the Americans 
had finished just about in time to accommodate him. 

When Heath reached Van Cortlandtville, he sent 
General Huntington and his brigade on ahead to take a 
position on a hill south of Peekskill which would command 
the road from the south. And he posted another regiment 
on Gallows Hill to protect the Highlands. Every instant 
he expected to hear the sound of musketry which would 
indicate that Huntington’s advance guard had engaged 
the enemy, but all remained silent. At length Howe's 
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forces arrived safely, the British having turned back when 
it became evident that they were to be pitted against a 
strong army with the Highlands at its back. 


Stony Point, which had been so well worth taking, 
turned out, paradoxically, to be not worth keeping. Its 
defenses were chiefly on the land side, instead of toward 
the river where the Americans would need them. And if 
they went to the expense of doing the necessary additional] 
construction to make it tenable, it would require a garrison 
of at least 1,500 men to hold it, exposed as it was on all 
sides. So the guns and ammunition were carried up to 
West Point and the fort was demolished. 


It was not long before the British came to practically 
the same conclusion regarding Fort Lafayette. It was a 
precarious outpost which took a large garrison to man, 
and it was proving of no strategic value to them. On 
October 21st, Heath, who seemed to get most of his 
information about the enemy from the many deserters 
who came into his camp, was informed by this source that 
the British were about to evacuate Fort Lafayette. Soon 
afterward Major Waldbridge, who commanded the Ameri- 
can advance picket overlooking Verplanck’s, sent up word 
to Heath that the fort seemed to be on fire, and that the 
enemy ships were dropping down the river. At the same 
time he sent a detachment down to reconnoitre. They 
found that the fort had indeed been abandoned. The 
enemy had left one horse, a few old entrenching tools and 
some other trifles. 


So ended the campaign of 1779 which had been, for 
the British, one of the most futile of the entire war. They 
had moved up the Hudson in the spring determined to 
engage the Continentals in a major battle and take pos- 
session of the entire river valley. But they had been forced 
to spend their time and strength in a series of minor 
skirmishes which had accomplished nothing. They sailed 
down the river, never to return. Sir Henry Clinton had 
abandoned the idea of taking the Hudson. 


Washington, writing to Benjamin Harrison of Virginia 
on October 25th, 1779, said, ‘“—Stony Point and Ver- 
planck’s have changed masters frequently, and after 
employing the enemy a whole campaign, costing them 
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near a thousand men, in prisoners, by desertions, and 
other ways, and infinite labour, is at length, in statu quo; 
that is, simply a continental ferry again.” (3) 
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CHAPTER XXI 
WINTER OF 1779 - 1780 


At the close of the 1779 campaign practically the 
entire Continental Army was entrenched in the Highlands. 
Their disposition, according to Heath’s journal for Sep- 
tember 9th, was as follows: 

“The Virginia line, near Ramapo on the right; the 
light-infantry near Fort Montgomery; the Maryland line 
on the left of the light-infantry ; the Pennsylvania line and 
two brigades of Massachusetts at West Point; the North 
Carolina brigade at Constitution Island; the Connecticut 
line on the east side of the Hudson between Nelson’s (Cold 
Spring) and Robinson’s (Garrison) ; Nixon’s brigade at 
the gorge of the mountains above Continental Village; 
Glover’s brigade, Moylan’s, Sheldon’s and Armand’s horse 
at lower Salem.”’ 

After the withdrawal of the British from Fort 
Lafayette, Washington decided that such a concentration 
of troops in this vicinity for the winter was not desirable, 
so he began the removal of part of the forces to New 
Jersey. On November 28th, the Commander-in-Chief 
himself came down to Peekskill and, says Heath, “gave 
our general [Heath] the command of all the posts and | 
troops on Hudson’s river which General Washington very 
frequently caJled the Key that locked the communication 
between the eastern and southern states, and of all the 
posts in the United States was the most important.” 

On the thirtieth, he continues, “Early in the morn- 
ing General Washington crossed the Hudson at King’s 
Ferry into the Jerseys.” 

Heath had, on October 24th, resumed his old head- 
quarters at the Birdsall House, just three days after the 
departure of the British. Previous to that his headquar- 
ters was probably farther north, at Gallows Hill or 
Continental Village. 

There now ensued the most severe winter ever 
known on the eastern seaboard. The following descrip- 
tion of its rigors is taken from The Neutral Ground by 
Frank D. Hough: 

“The first snow fell on November 10 and was still 
on the ground, long buried, the following April. After 
the blizzard on January 3 there was an average depth 
of four and a half feet on the level, with eight-foot drifts 
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into which unwary riders vanished completely, horses and 
all.» 

“No reliable record of temperatures was kept, but 
afterward there were men ready to take oath that there 
was not a day of thawing weather in nearly three months. 
The first severe freeze was so sharp and sudden that flocks 
of ducks sleeping the night in shallow inlets awoke to find 
themselves set solid in the ice, from which hungry farmers 
and soldiers hacked them out with axes and saws. Tha 
Narrows of New York Harbor froze on December 24, and 
in a month the British were moving heavy cannon across 
the Hudson on eighteen feet of ice and patrolling western 
Long Island Sound with cavalry. By February, despite 
the fierce pressure of ocean tides, they were provisioning 
their Staten Island outposts by means of huge sleighs 
traveling under mounted convoy across the harbor.” (1 

The inhabitants of New York, who had been accus- 
tomed to receive all their supplies by boat, suffered severely 
for lack of both food and firewood. To supply the latter, 
practically every tree on the island was cut down. With 
the British fleet frozen into the harbor, it would have 
been an ideal time to attack the city except for the fact 
that the Continental forces both in the Highlands and at 
Morristown were as paralyzed by the weather conditions 
as were the enemy. Heath, at Peekskill, commented in 
his memoirs on the snow and cold, telling how a soldier 
was frozen to death at West Point and many others frost- 
bitten. 

The General’s most serious concern, however, was 
food for hismen. On December 3rd, he wrote to Governor 
Clinton: 

“The troops in this quarter are in a most distressed 
condition on account of their want of Flour or Bread. 
Some of them have been Six or Hight days without. A 
universal uneasiness prevails, and most disagreeable con- 
sequences are to be feared unless the most speedy relief 
can be obtained. The reasons given by the commissaries 
are that the Scarcity is occasioned by the want of water 
for the mills. I am much distressed, and the Troops, 
unless Bread is soon obtained, will, I fear mutiny.” (2) 

The army at Morristown fared no better, and early 
in 1780 President Huntington of the Continental Congress 
sent out an appeal to several States, asking that they 
provision the army soon, lest it be obliged to disband. 
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“The country abounds with the necessary resources,” 
he said, “but private gain seems the only object of too 
many Individuals without any concern for the public 
safety.’’ (3) 

All in all, that winter of 1779-1780 was considered 
by many a far harder winter than the more famous one 
at Valley Forge. Food and clothing were just as scarce, 
while the weather was much more severe. 

On January 12th, Heath noted in his memoirs that 
Major General Putnam “received a paralytic stroke’ at 
Hartford, Connecticut. This seizure terminated Putnam’s 
service in the army. He retired to his Connecticut farm, 
where he lived out the last ten years of his life. 

In the early spring of 1780, Heath took a furlough 
and traveled to his home at Roxbury, Connecticut. As 
events turned out, he was not to come back very soon to 
his old headquarters at Peekskill, for on June 9th, while 
he was making his preparations to return, a letter arrived 
from the Commander-in-Chief instructing him to proceed 
to Rhode Island to meet the French fleet which was to 
arrive there in July. He did so, and remained with 
Rochambeau, the French General, for several months. 
assisting him in his negotiations with American business 
men. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS AT PEEKSKILL 


The news of the arrival of the French fleet at New- 
port, Rhode Island, on July 10th, 1780, with 5,000 trooDs 
aboard raised the spirits of all American patriots. Another 
contingent was reported to be on its way, and it seemed 
to the long-suffering Continentals that victory was now 
really in sight. The rigors of the preceding winter were 
all forgotten in a general anticipation of peace and plenty 
to come. As a matter of fact, the French Army did not 
get into action for a whole year after its arrival, and the 
cause of independence was never more nearly lost than in 
those very months of 1780 when patriot hopes were so 
high...” 

With the prospect of French reenforcements, Wash- 
ington decided to make an attack upon New York. 
Accordingly, in the latter part of July he moved his army 
across the King’s Ferry and established headquarters at 
the Birdsall House in Peekskill. 

On the last day of the month Washington sat on 
horseback at Verplanck’s Point watching his troops make 
the crossing when he was joined by Major General Bene- 
dict Arnold who had just passed through Peekskill on his 
way from Connecticut. Arnold was a short, thick-set 
vigorous man of forty with heavy shoulders. He had black 
hair and pale blue eyes. Washington was surprised to see 
him at this time but greeted him cordially, as he considered 
Arnold one of his most capable officers. 

In the course of the conversation that ensued, Arnold 
inquired what command he was to have in the army during 
the coming campaign. His chief replied that he was to 
have the left wing. At this news Arnold’s face expressed 
the deepest disappointment, much to Washington’s sur- 
prise, as command of the left wing was considered to be 
a post of honor. Arnold explained, however, that his leg 
wound, received at Saratoga, unfitted him for service 
in the field, and he suggested that he be given command 
of West Point. Washington agreed to take this proposal 
under consideration. He asked Arnold to come to head- 
quarters at some later date to learn his decision. 

Arnold probably rode back to Peekskill and remained 
there the next few days, determined not to leave the plave 
until he had gotten what he wanted, for all his treacherous 
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plans hinged upon his being appointed to West Point. 

As he limped about the streets and through the camps 
swinging his white, jewel-headed cane, he doubtless caused 
considerable comment, especially among the soldiers, who 
could guess his identity from his rank and the nature of 
his injury. For General Arnold’s brilliant record as an 
officer was well known—his part in the Battle of Ticon- 
deroga, his energetic campaign on Lake Champlain, and 
finally his heroic conduct at Saratoga. 

It is doubtful if his subsequent disputes with Congress 
and with the Pennsylvania State authorities influenced the 
soldiers’ opinion of him. The underfed and unpaid Con- 
tinentals had little reason to feel a deep respect for 
Congress. But in Arnold’s eyes these affairs disgraced 
him before the world. The first such affront had occurred 
in 1777 when Congress promoted five men who were his 
inferiors in rank to major-generalships. Arnold threatened 
to resign his command forthwith, but at Washington’s 
urgent request he continued in service. Bickerings with 
Congress persisted, however. 

Then came his zommand at Philadelphia which 
terminated in a court martial. The point at issue was 
whether he had exceeded his military authority in certain 
respects. Although he was acquitted of intentional wrong 
doing, and received only a reprimand, he came out of the 
trial too thoroughly embittered ever to serve his country 
loyally again. He had but one idea—to take revenge 
upon a government and a country which had shown so 
little appreciation of his services. 

Another circumstance which led Arnold to contem- 
plate treason was his financial situation. While in Phil- 
adelphia, he had married Peggy Shippen, the beautiful 
daughter of a well-known Tory leader. She loved luxury, 
and Arnold ran himself deeply into debt to provide her 
with it. Desperate for money, he obtained contact with 
the British authorities and agreed to sell them his services 
for £6,315 and the rank of colonel in the British Army. 

What he contemplated was nothing less than the 
betrayal of his country by a coup that would bring the 
Revolution to an end. There was just one stronghold 
whose loss would probably spell defeat to the Continental 
forces—West Point. If he could obtain command of this 
post and then betray it to the enemy, his revenge upon his 
ungrateful countrymen would be complete. It was for 
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this purpose that he lingered at Peekskill and haunted 
the Birdsall House, waiting impatiently for Washington’s 
answer to his request. : 

Washington, on his part, was puzzled at the sudden 
change of attitude in Arnold. That young fire-eater had 
always been eager for the most prominent and dangerous 
place in the battle line. Now he was asking instead for 
a post of inaction far to the rear. Washington could not 
understand his motive, but he never for an instant guessed 
at treason. There was no particular reason why he 
should not grant Arnold’s request. A change of com- 
mand at West Point was needed, as General Robert Howe, 
who had Heath’s place, was not proving capable. 

So on August 3rd, 1780, at his headquarters in the 
Birdsall House, Washington at last signed over to Benedict 
Arnold the post of commandant of all the fortifications 
on both banks of the Hudson from Fishkill to Verplanck’s, 
including, of course, West Point. Arnold slipped the 
precious document into his pocket and rode that night to 
Fishkill where he began planning how to betray his trust. 

There were much more serious problems at this 
moment, Washington thought, than the choice of a com- 
mandant for West Point. The most important was the 
one which had brought him to Peekskill—the projected 
attack upon New York. His original intention had been 
not to march upon the city until the French Army ~ ald 
be at hand to cooperate, but the situation was ch. ged 
when Sir Henry Clinton with 6,000 troops left New York 
to attack the French at Newport. Then Washington at 
once began an advance toward the city, intending by this 
threat to force Clinton to return to protect his base. 

This move was not a mere feint, however; if Clinton 
continued his progress toward Rhode Island, Washington 
would actually attack New York. He instructed Genera! 
George Clinton to marshal the state militia to support 
the action of the main army. Clinton accordingly issued 
from Peekskill on August Ist the following order to 
each of his militia officers: 

“Sir: His Exe’y Gen’l Washington, having in con- 
templation a movement of very Capital Consequence has 
requested me to hold the Militia of this State in readiness 
to move at a moment’s warning. You will therefore issue 
orders correspondent to his intentions. 

“Geo. Clinton, Governor.” (1) 
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Washington also wished to recall to the main army 
all the Continentals who were stationed in garrisons to 
the north, such as Fort Stanwix, replacing them with 
militia. To this Governor Clinton objected, as he thought 
the danger of Indian attacks too great to risk weakening 
the northern defenses. The Commander-in-Chief finally 
solved this difficulty by writing to Brigadier General Fel- 
lows of the Massachusetts militia to send five hundred men 
at once to Albany for the relief of Fort Schuyler (for- 
merly Fort Stanwix). 

All these measures did not, however, give Wash- 
ington an adequate force with which to make a formidable 
attack upon New York. He had: barely 4,000 of his 
regular troops, and the militia were never more apathetic. 
Washington’s marvelous patience was nearly exhausted 
when he noted how this opportunity for a signal victory 
might elude him for lack of a few men. 

Among the divisions summoned to Peekskill at this 
time was that of the surgeon, James Thacher, who had 
been in charge of the hospital at the Robinson House two 
years before. He had spent the intervening time in New 
Jersey. His regiment crossed the King’s Ferry on August 
1st. His journal for that date describes the mustering at 
Peekskill as follows: 

‘‘All the troops from West Point that can be spared, 
and detachments from different stations have formed a 
junction in this vicinity. Two brigades have been selected 
from the different regiments in the main army to form a 
corps of light infantry, to be commanded by the Marquis 
de Lafayette. They have been reviewed by the com- 
mander-in-chief and other general officers and pronounced 
to be as excellent a corps as can be produced in any army. 
The marquis is delighted with his command and is at his 
own expense providing for them some extra equipments 
... The whole of our army having crossed to the east 
side of the Hudson it is conjectured that his excellency 
contemplates some important enterprise against the enemy 
at New York... . Our commander-in-chief has ordered 
that the army disencumber itself of all heavy baggage 
which, with the women and children, are to be immediately 
sent to West Point, and that the troops have constantly 
two days provisions cooked on hand, and hold themselves 
in readiness to march in less than one hour. The horses 
belonging to our baggage-wagons and to the officers are 
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kept in readiness; every man and every horse are taught 
to know their place and their duty. Marching orders, so 
soon as issued, are communicated to each brigade and 
regiment. The whole line of encampment resounds with 
martial music; all is bustle and activity, but free from 
confusion. The drums and fifes beating a march, the 
tents are instantly struck and thrown into wagons, the 
line of march commences, every subordinate officer and 
soldier follows his commander and whether to rush into 
battle and encounter the dogs of war, or only to manoeuvre 
in the field, it is no man’s business to know or inquire. 
The secret is where it ought to be, in the breast of him 
who directs our destiny and whom it is our pride to obey.’” 

Throughout this mustering and preparation for attack, 
Washington kept his headquarters at Peekskill. He 
remained at least a week, from July 31st to August 6th. 

To escape the bustle and military formality which 
necessarily surrounded headquarters, Washington often 
spent the night at the Upper Manor House. In the evening 
he would set forth with his body-guard of dragoons as 
though about to visit one of the encampments to the 
north. They would ride up the highway to the Van Cort- 
landt House where Washington and his two aides would 
drop out of the cavalcade. His escort would gallop on 
to the Gallows Hill encampment to spend the night, 
returning for the Commander-in-Chief in the morning. 

Cornelia Beekman always prepared Washington’s 
room with her own hands. It was a secluded one where 
he might have the greatest safety and privacy. Here also 
Mrs. Beekman sometimes served meals to the General 
and a few officers, perhaps Hamilton or Lafayette. In 
1932 this room was restored and furnished in the colonial 
style by the Van Cortlandt Chapter, Daughters of the 
Revolution. (2) 

Washington’s aides, on such an occasion, were accom- 
modated in large armchairs which by means of pillows 
were made into camp beds. Two of these chairs were 
bought at a sale of Mrs. Beekman’s furniture in 1847 by 
the son of Colonel Samuel B. Webb because she had told 
him that his father had more than once slept in this fashion 
at her house when acting as the Genera]l’s aide. The chairs 
were antiques at that time, being two hundred years old. 

Another guest at the Upper Manor House at this 
time was probably Philip Schuyler of Albany. We know 
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fyhat he was staying at headquarters, that he was a personal 
“f¥iend of Washington, and that he was related to the Van 
“Cortlandts; in fact, his mother was the Cornelia Van Cort- 
Wandt for whom Mrs. Beekman had been named. So it is 
logical to assume that he was entertained at some time, 
if not throughout his stay in the vicinity, by his kinswoman. 

Philip Schuyler was one of the outstanding Revolu- 
tionary leaders of New York State, representing, as did 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, the wealthy Dutch aristocracy. He 
‘was at this time a man of forty-seven, tall, erect, of a 
‘commanding presence. Schuyler was always faultlessly 
dressed, and his conduct was as conservatively correct as 
his clothes. There was a certain austerity of manner 
about him which some people took to be arrogance and 
‘which prevented his ever being generally popular. But 
he was an unswerving and devoted patriot, spending his 
Jife as soldier and statesman in his country’s service. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution, Schuyler was 
made a major general in charge of the northern theatre 
of war. The efficiency of his administration was marred 
by illness and by quarrels with Gates, so that at the end 
of the campaign in the north Schuyler was court-martialed. 
Although as a result of the trial, his conduct was entirely 
vindicated, he resigned from the army in 1779 and became 
instead a member of the Continental Congress. 

His business at headquarters just now concerned a 
reorganization of the staff departments of the army, 
another of the several problems that were occupying 
Washington’s attention at that time. Schuyler had been 
appointed by Congress as chairman of a committee uf 
three to arrange this reorganization. After four months 
of work in close cooperation with Washington, the com- 
mittee made its recommendations in the late summer, only 
to have Congress set them aside and nonchalantly institute 
an entirely different scheme of its own. The result dis- 
rupted and almost wrecked the entire administrative sys- 
tem of the army at a very critical time. 

While Philip Schuyler was at headquarters, Alexan- 
der Hamilton was acting as secretary to Washington. It 
is to be presumed that the younger man made every effort 
to get into the good graces of the father of the girl he 
wished to marry. This should not have been difficult, as 
the two men were strikingly similar both in their taste for 
fine clothes and in their strongly Federalist political views. 
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That Hamilton made a good impression we may judge by 
the fact that he married Betsy Schuyler in December of 
the same year. 

Early in August news reached Peekskill that the 
British expedition which had started out to attack the 
French at Newport had gotten no farther than Throg’s 
Neck at the southern end of Westchester County. Here 
they stayed for a few days and then returned to New 
York. It was thought at the time that this change of 
plan was caused by the Americau preparations to advance 
upon the city, but in the light of subsequent events it 
seems more probable that Sir Henry Clinton returned 
as soon as he heard of the change in command at West 
Point. 

With New York thus strongly reenforced, it was obvi- 
ously hopeless for Washington to contemplate an attack 
upon it. Consequently, he withdrew his forces back 
across the King’s Ferry and took up a position at Tappan 
on the west bank until such time as he should be able 
to arrange some strategy with the French. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
TREASON OF BENEDICT ARNOLD 


Throughout August Benedict Arnold tried unsuccess- 
fully to conclude negotiations with the British. He wished 
to arrange a personal meeting with Major John Andre 
who represented the British authorities in the correspond- 
ence which they had been carrying on, but. he was seri- 
ously impeded by the presence of Washington with the 
entire American Army on the west bank of the river. What 
was his pleasure, then, to receive on September 15th a 
letter from Washington with the following postscript: 

“T shall be at Peekskill on Sunday evening, on my 
way to Hartford to meet the French Admiral [Ternay } 
and General [Rochambeau]. You will be pleased to 
send down a guard of a captain and 50 at that time, and 
direct the quarter master to endeavor to have a night’s 
forage for about 40 horses. You will keep this to yourself, 
as I want to make my journey a secret.” 

So far from keeping this information to himself, 
Arnold at once relayed it in code to the British in the 
hope that they might make a raid in force up the river 
and capture Washington at the ferry. A British armed 
sloop, Vulture, anchored farther down the stream, could 
have been brought up for the purpose. The fact that the 
enemy did not attempt a raid may mean that they did not 
receive the message in time. 

The traitor was no doubt greatly pleased to have 
Washington out of the neighborhood for a week or so. 
Not only did he carry out his chief’s orders, but he even 
appeared at the west terminal of the King’s Ferry with 
his private barge to convey the official suite on its way. 

The party was a distinguished one, containing Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Henry Knox, and—center of attention— 
the Marquis de Lafayette. This French nobleman of 
twenty-three had the rank of a major general in the 
American Army. He was nearly six feet tall, with broad, 
high shoulders. His narrow face under its shock of red 
hair was alight with animation, and he chattered gaily 
in a jargon half French, half English, to which the others 
listened with smiling indulgence. Washington’s heavy 
countenance seemed to soften as he regarded this young 
friend for whom he had a deep fatherly affection. 

During the passage across the river Arnold found an 
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opportunity to show Washington a letter he had received 
from the Tory, Beverley Robinson, sent from the Vulture. 
In it Robinson requested an interview regarding his house 
at Garrison which Arnoid was now using as headquarters. 
Washington at ence advised Arnold not to see Robinson, 
as the handling of confiscated property was entirely a 
concern of the civil authorities. Although it would have 
been more convenient to Arnold’s plans if Washington 
had favored a meeting with Robinson, still he now at 
least had a pretext for sending a message to the Vulture, 
which was what he had desperately needed. 

On reaching the eastern shore, the entire party 
repaired to the Birdsall House to spend the night—and 
Arnold stayed with them. What may have been his 
feelings upon this occasion we can, of course, only con- 
jecture. Arnold had a sensitive nature and he no doubt 
realized the perfidy of his position, surrounded as he was 
by the gay and friendly officers of Washington’s personal 
staff. And toward the Commander-in-Chief himself, what 
were his sentiments? For Washington had ever been a 
sincere and helpful friend to Arnold, overlooking his 
faults and aiding in his advancement. 

If there was any constraint in Arnold’s manner toward 
his chief, the latter probably did not notice it, for at this 
time Washington was preoccupied with thoughts of his 
coming interview with Rochambeau. The Americans had 
little to offer in this alliance and much to ask. Men, 
equipment, even money—of all these things France must 
supply the major share. It humiliated Washington that 
he must play the beggar’s role for his country. He looked 
across at Lafayette’s affectionate smile, and could only 
hope that the other representatives of France would prove 
but half as sympathetic. 

They all passed the night, patriots and traitor, for 
the last time under one roof. The next morning Wash- 
ington’s staff set out for Hartford, all riding in coaches 
except two of the six aides-de-camp. They had an escort 
of twenty dragoons. As they exchanged salutes and 
stepped into the carriages, even Arnold did not know 
that he was never to see any of them again. The proces- 
sion swung into Division Street, rolled down to the South 
Street intersection and turned eastward toward Crompond. 

Arnold rode back to Robinson’s house and began 
composing two letters to send aboard the Vulture with a 
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flag of truce. One was to Beverley Robinson in reply to 
his own note. In writing this, Arnold ostentatiously 
solicited the help of his secretary, Richard Varick, whvu 
had been present when he discussed the matter with 
Washington. The other letter he slipped into the same 
packet without Varick’s knowledge. It said: 

“T shall send a person to Dobbs Ferry, or on board the 
Vulture, Wednesday night the 20th instant, and furnish 
him with a boat and flag of truce. You may depend on 
his secrecy and honour, and that your business of whatever 
nature shall be kept a profound secret. ...I have enclosed 
a letter for a gentleman in New York [Andre] from one 
in the country [Arnold] on private business, which I beg 
the favour of you to forward, and make no doubt he will 
be permitted to come at the time mentioned.’’ A _ post- 
script added, “I expect his Excellency General Washington 
to lodge here on Saturday night next, and will lay before 
him any matters you may wish to communicate.” (2) 

This latter was, of course, to inform the British how 
long Washington was to be gone in case they planned 
to capture West Point during his absence. The enclosure 
to which he referred was a copy of a letter he had previ- 
ously written to Andre under the name Gustavus. It would 
serve as proof to the British that Arnold and Gustavus 
were the same person. 

Arnold now got in touch with a man named Joshua 
Hett Smith who lived on the west bank of the river about 
two miles above Haverstraw. (His house was visible from 
Verplanck’s Point.) Arnold represented to him that 
John Andre was a merchant from New York with whom 
he wished to have dealings of a private nature. He 
instructed Smith to secure a boat and oarsmen who should 
row out to the Vulture on the night of the twentieth and 
bring John Anderson, as Andre was called throughout 
these transactions, to shore to confer with Arnold. 

Equipped with an order from Arnold to secure the 
boat from the quartermaster at King’s Ferry, Smith called 
upon Colonel James Livingston who was in command of 
the troops stationed at Verplanck’s Point. He told Liv- 
ingston, as that officer testified later, “that he was upon 
a plan, in conjunction with General Arnold, to gain 
intelligence of the utmost importance and that he expected 
to meet a gentleman for that purpose near Dobbs Ferry.” 
(3) 








Arnold’s plans for the meeting on September 20th were 
well laid, and there was no apparent reason to think that 


they would not succeed perfectly. Yet they were set 
awry by a series of incidents so unpredictable and so acci- 
dental as to make them seem like the interventions of a 
Divine Providence. 


The first such incident took place in the early morning 
of September 20th. Two men were working in a cider mill 
on Teller’s Point (Croton Point). One was Moses Sher- 
wood; the other was a colored man, John Peterson, whu 
was a member of Colonel Pierre Van Cortlandt’s militia. 
They saw a party of British soldiers put off from the sloop 
Vulture, which was anchored nearby, and make for the 
east bank. The two patriots seized their guns, ran to 
the shore and both fired upon the enemy barge. There 
was a commction aboard as though someone had beoy 
shot, and the barge returned to the ship. Then the Vulture 
retaliated by firing canister and grapeshot upon the beach. 


John Andre, who was aboard the Vulture, thought 
this incident a good occasion to inform Arnold of his. 
presence. He wrote a note to Arnold protesting that 
some American irregulars on Teller’s Point had fired upor 


a British boat carrying a flag of truce. The captain of 
the ship, Sutherland, signed the note, and Andre counter-- 
signed it “John Anderson, Secretary.” It was delivered to 
Colonel Livingston on Verplanck’s Point. 


In the meantime Smith had not been able to obtain 
a boat, and the night of September 20th passed without the 
conspirators’ meeting. The next day Arnold went to 
Verplanck’s on military affairs, talked with Colonel Liv- 
ingston, and received the note of protest from the Vulture. 
He then took matters into his own hands and effected a 
meeting with Andre that night. 


They met in the edge of a fir wood at the foot of 
Long Clove Mountain below Haverstraw, Smith having 
brought Andre ashore from the Vulture. Here they con- 
ferred in the darkness for several hours while Smith and 
the boatmen waited at a distance. Their plot, in broad 
terms, was that a British fleet under Admiral] Sir George 
Rodney should bring up the river Sir Henry Clinton with 
a large landing force. A rope link was to be substituted 
in the chain between West Point and Constitution Island, 
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At a signal Arnold would surrender the works and 3,000 
men. 


Near dawn Smith interrupted the colloquy, remind- 
ing the conspirators that it was not safe to remain there 
longer. The three went down to the shore where they 
found the boatmen unwilling to make another trip to the 
vessel at so late an hour. There was nothing to do but 
go back to Smith’s house and keep Andre in hiding until 
the next night. On the way to the house a guard chal- 
lenged them and Andre realized with a shiver of appre- 
hension that he, a major in the British army, was now 
inside the American lines. 


An instant later he had another shock, for they had 
hardly entered Smith’s house when the booming of cannon 
startled them. Rushing to the windows, they discovered 
that the Vulture was being fired upon from Teller’s Point. 
The cannonade continued for about two hours, doing the 
vessel considerable damage as wind and tide would not 
_ permit it to get away. At length it was able to weigh 
anchor and drop down the river out of range. 


This skirmish, whose consequences will shortly ap- 
pear, was a result of the incident occurring the day before 
when the two men on Teller’s Point fired at the landing 
party. The retaliatory volley from the Vulture had shown 
that the ship was actually within cannon range of the 
shore. This fact was reported to Colonel Livingston at 
Verplanck’s Point, who without authorization from Arnold, 
had sent down a four-pound cannon. This weapon, when 
mounted at the west end of Teller’s Point, did the damage 
noted above and, most important, caused the ship to drop 
down the river. 


With the Vulture removed so much farther south, it 
appeared that Andre might not be able to return there, 
so Arnold devised an alternate route by land to New York 
and gave Smith passes for himself and Andre in case they 
should decide upon that course. He concluded his arrange- 
ments with Andre by leaving with him papers, among 
them a plan of the West Point fortifications, which were 
to be delivered to Sir Henry Clinton. Andre secreted 
them inside his stocking. 


Arnold now took leave of his fellow-conspirator, and 
returned to West Point. He thought their separation 
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would be brief and that when their plot had matured, 


they would be united openly for England. But it was not 
to be so. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
ANDRE’S JOURNEY 


After the departure of Arnold, John Andre found 
himself virtually alone in a very dangerous situation. True, 
Joshua Hett Smith was expected to help him, but Smith 
did not know the true circumstances of the case and there- 
fore might not exercise enough caution. Andre was con- 
firmed in his fear when, on Friday afternoon, his host 
announced that it would be impossible to return to the 
boat and they would have to proceed overland, crossiug 
the King’s Ferry and going to New York by the Neutral 
Ground. This would necessitate a disguise, as Andre 
obviously could not be found wandering behind the 
American lines in the uniform of a British major. 

All of these circumstances were entirely alien to any- 
thing that Andre had anticipated when he undertook the 
negotiations with Arnold. They were, in fact, contrary to 
Sir Henry Clinton’s explicit instructions which had been 
not to assume a disguise and not to go within the American 
lines. Then, too, unfortunately for him, Andre was not 
particularly clever in such a situation as this. He was 
frightened and rather slow witted. 

Not that Andre was by any means a stupid young 
man. He was noted in the social circles of New York and 
Philadelphia for his wit, brilliance and gaiety. He was 
the kind of chap who starred in amateur theatricals. 
Withal, he had charming manners and an appealing per- 
sonality. But those graces did not get him through the 
American lines. 

Relative to the matter of a disguise for Andre, we 
find another story of Cornelia Beekman’s cropping up. 
This one is told by the son of Colonel Samuel B. Webb, 
who heard it from Mrs. Beekman herself in 1845. It 
seems that Captain Jack Webb, Samuel’s brother, having 
stayed overnight at the Upper Manor House on one occa- 
sion, informed his hostess in the morning that he wished 
to leave a valise with her containing his uniform and al! 
his money. 

‘“T’ll send for it,” he told her, “but do not deliver it 
without a written order from me.” 

According to Mrs. Beekman’s story, the very next 
morning Joshua Hett Smith called for Webb’s valise. Ger- 
ard Beekman asked his wife to get it, but she refused, 
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since Smith did not have a written order. She took the 
occasion to tell Smith that he was a good-for-nothing fel- 
low and should go about his business. They later learned 
that Webb had dined at Mandeville’s Tavern on the preced- 
ing night, when he may have told, within Smith’s hearing, 
what he had left in the suitcase. Smith, it was assumed, 
wanted the uniform as a disguise for Andre. 

One circumstance which tends to discredit this story 
is that Smith seems not to have been much concerned 
with the matter of Andre’s disguise. To him the young 
chap was just a merchant who had posed as a British 
officer and could now as readily drop the pose. Even if 
he were captured, Smith thought that it would mean 
nothing more for him than an inconvenient detention 
behind the American lines. So he had Andre remove 
his conspicuous officer’s coat and put on a claret-colored 
one from his own wardrobe. Over that went a dark-blue 
great-coat with a wide cape which he buttoned tight about 
his chin. For his head, Smith furnished a small-brimmed, 
round (not cocked) hat of tarnished beaver. His hair was 
tied in a queue with a long, black band. He wore white- 
topped boots. All of this served in some measure to 
disguise Andre, but his handsome, dark, aristocratic face 
and military bearing stil] proclaimed to a careful observer 
that here was no ordinary countryman. 

Thus arrayed, he set forth with Smith at sunset. They 
crossed the King’s Ferry, accompanied by a colored 
servant of Smith’s. All three were mounted. The ferry- 
man afterward recalled that Smith was talkative and 
jovial, while his companion seemed preoccupied. At Ver- 
planck’s, Smith handed the coxswain of the ferry an 
eight-dollar Continental bill, and then stepped into Colonel 
Livingston’s tent. The Colonel invited him to stay for a 
drink of grog, but Smith explained that his companion, 
who had ridden on, was in a hurry, and so they pushed 
forward. 

As they rode away from Verplanck’s Point, Andre 
had a bad fright. He came face to face with Colonel 
samuel B. Webb, who knew him well. But in the dark- 
ness Webb did not recognize him and rode past. 

It would be dramatic to describe how Andre rode 
through Peekskill at dusk on that Friday evening, and, 
as a matter of fact, most histories state that he did so. 
The probabilities are, however,.that the little party by- 
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passed the village. It was the logical thing to do rather 
than ride directly through the very camp of the American 
Army. Local tradition holds that they swung off the 
main road below town, took a northeasterly course, crossed 
what is now Lafayette Avenue, and came out thus upon 
Crompond Road. 

About three miles out of town they were halted by a 
party of militia from the headquarters at Peekskill, under 
Captain Ebenezer Boyd. One of them was ordered to 
dismount and come forward, whereat Smith complied. 
Boyd questioned him as to his name, residence and route 
of travel. This is Boyd’s account of the rest of their 
conversation as reported at Joshua Hett Smith’s subse- 
quent trial for treason: 

“T asked where he was bound for; he told me he 
intended to go that night as far as Major [Joseph] Strang’s. 
I told him Strang was not at home, and he spoke something 
of going to old Colonel Gil Drake’s. I told him that he 
had moved to Salem and that as to Major Strang’s, that 
his lady might be in bed and it would incommode her 
much. Likewise I desired to see his pass, and went into a 
little house close by there and got a light and I found 
that he had a pass from General Arnold to ‘pass all guards 
to White Plains and return on business of importance.’ 

“Then I desired him to let me know something of his 
business; he made answer that he had no objection to my 
knowing it; he told me that he was a brother of [Chief 
Justice] William Smith in New York, though very different 
in principle, and that he was employed by General Arnold 
to go with that gentleman, meaning the person who was 
with him, to get intelligence from the enemy; that they 
expected to meet a gentleman at or near White Plains 
for the same purpose. I advised Mr. Smith to put up 
there at one Andreas Miller’s, close by where we were, 
and to start as soon as it was light.”’ 

Whether Captain Boyd’s advice arose from real 
concern for them or suspicion, they dared not refuse to act 
upon it. So they stopped off for the night at the desig- 
nated place. Andreas Miller’s house was directly opposite 
the fourth milestone from Peekskill. The house no longer 
stands, but the milestone does and is on the north side of 
the road just west of Catherine Street, the entrance to 
Field Home. Here Andre spent a very restless night, 
as reported afterward by Smith who shared the bed. 
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Before sunrise the next morning they were on their 
way again, proceeding to Crompond Corners (Yorktown 
Heights) and then south. At the Underhill House, on 
the back road leading from Yorktown Heights to Pines 
Bridge, they had breakfast. They rode up to the back 
door, and Andre ate his last meal as a free man sitting on 
the top step at the rear of the house. The meal was mush 
and milk. The Underhill House still stands and has been 
carefully restored, so that it looks much the same as it 
did in Revolutionary times. It is a small, two-story frame 
building close to the road on the west side. 

The two travelers now separated, Smith turning back 
to go to Fishkill where his family was on a visit, and 
Andre continuing southward. Smith’s last advice to his 
companion was that he should bear south to White Plains 
and not westward near the river, where he might encoun- 
ter British patrols. Naturally, this possibility was far 
from frightening to Andre. Ag soon as he had crossed 
Pines Bridge, he took the westerly route down Hard- 
scrabble Road toward Tarrytown. He had traveled some 
distance unmolested and was beginning to think himself 
safe, when a rough voice ordered him to halt. Ranged 
along the side of the road were three young men, their 
muskets leveled upon him across a fence. One of them, 
whose name he afterward learned was John Paulding, 
wore the green coat of a Hessian soldier. This led him 
to think that he was among friends. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I hope you belong to our 
Party) 

Paulding asked which party he meant, and he replied, 
“The Lower Party,’ that being the local term for the 
Loyalist faction. 

Paulding assured him that they were of that per- 
suasion also. Andre then continued that he was a British 
officer upon very urgent business, and begged that they 
would not detain him an instant. To prove that he was 
a gentleman, he showed them his gold watch. After he 
had completely betrayed himself, the three men announced 
that they were Americans. 

Andre was horrified to see where his mistake had led 
him, but he quickly recovered himself and began explain- 
ing that he was an American officer going to Dobbs Ferry. 

He now produced his pass, saying with a laugh, “My 
God, a man must do anything to get along.” 
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Paulding, the only one of the three who could read, 
examined the pass. It seemed in order, but their sus- 
picions had been aroused. They let down the fence and 
led him and his horse into the woods nearby where they 
made him take off his coat and vest. Here they found 
eighty dollars in Continental money, but nothing incrim- 
inating. 

They were about to release him, when Paulding said: 
“Boys, I am not satisfied. His boots must come off.” 

With blanched face, Andre protested that the boots 
were very tight and begged them not to delay him further. 
But they pulled off the boots, and Paulding discovered 
the papers in his stocking. 

Glancing them over, he exclaimed, “This man is 
a spy!” ® 

They took him to the nearest American post and 
turned him over to the commandant, Lieutenant Colonel 
John Jameson. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
FLIGHT OF A TRAITOR—DEATH OF A SPY 


And now chance, or coincidence, or Fate, which had 
heretofore operated. so consistently against Arnold’s plot 
as to destroy it entirely, began to work in his favor. 
Colonel Jameson had been instructed by Arnold to be 
on the lookout for John Anderson (Andre) at a time 
when Arnold thought he might come overland to the 
American lines. So when the three militiamen brought 
in a person of that name, Jameson’s immediate impulse 
was to act according to the order he had previously 
received. So he sent Andre under guard to Arnold with 
a letter telling of his capture. But, rather inconsistently, 
he despatched the papers found upon the prisoner to 
‘Washington. 3 

Somewhat later Major Tallmadge, the second in 
command at the Mile Square post, returned after an 
absence. Upon hearing what had happened, he immedi- 
ately suspected Arnold and urged that the prisoner be 
brought back. A messenger was sent out who overtook 
Andre and. his escort near Peekskill. The prisoner was 
‘taken back to the garrison, but the letter was sent on to 
Arnold! 

Meanwhile another circumstance delayed Washing- 
ton’s receipt of the papers. It had been expected that he 
would return from Hartford by the same route that he 
had taken out; that is, through North Salem and Somers 
to Peekskill. Instead he took a more northerly course, 
arriving at Fishkill on the afternoon of Sunday, September 
24th. The messenger who had been dispatched on the first- 
mentioned road, therefore, had to retrace his steps and 
start northward. 

Arnold was expecting Washington’s party for break- 
fast at his headquarters in the Robinson House on Monday 
morning, but the Commander-in-Chief decided to make a 
detour on the way down from Fishkill to inspect some 
fortifications along the river. He sent Hamilton and 
Lafayette’s aide, Major James McHenry, ahead to present 
his excuses. As soon as these young men reached the 
Robinson House, the entire company sat down to 
breakfast. 

They were still at table when the messenger arrived 
with the letter for Arnold telling of Andre’s arrest. Arnold 
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rose abruptly and, signaling to his wife, left the room. 
In their own quarters, he told her briefly that he must 
flee for his life. She fell in a faint and thus he left her, 
leaping upon the messenger’s horse and riding down the 
path to the river’s edge. Here he got aboard his barge 
and ordered the men to row downstream. As the boat 
sped southward, he rigged a white handkerchief to the 
end of his cane and waved it at the various redoubts along 
the shores to prevent them from firing upon his boat. Thus 
they passed Peekskill and Verplanck’s Point, arriving 
safely at the Vulture where it lay at anchor near Sing-Sing 
(Ossining). 

Searcely had Arnold left the house, calling back 
that he was going to West Point, when Washington, 
Lafayette and Knox arrived. They ate a hasty meal and 
then crossed to the fort, finding to their surprise that the 
men there had not seen Arnold for two days. Washing.- 
ton, however, still thought that nothing was amiss and 
remained for some time inspecting the works. 

Meanwhile the messenger who had been sent by 
Jameson two days before with the papers taken from 
Andre finally arrived at the Robinson House. In Wash- 
ington’s absence, Hamilton opened the packet. Saying 
nothing to anyone, he started for West Point and met 
Washington on his return. The Commander-in-Chief was 
greatly shocked and saddened by the news. 

“Whom can we trust now?” he exclaimed. 

However, his calmness and dignity were unshaken 
as he told Lafayette and Knox of the treachery. 

Washington’s first thought was to capture Arnold if 
possible. With this intent, he sent Colonel Hamilton and 
Major McHenry on horseback down the Post Road to Ver- 
planck’s Point to intercept the barge. They were too late 
by hours, for by the time they galloped down through the 
streets of Peekskill, Arnold had had time to board the — 
Vulture, write a letter to Washington, and send it to the 
Verplanck’s garrison under a flag of truce. Hamilton took 
the letter, which was a statement of Mrs. Arnold’s inno- 
cence, and returned to the Robinson House at a more 
leisurely pace. 

Back at West Point he found Washington very busy 
trying to put the fort into a state of immediate defense. 
The Commander-in-Chief had no way of knowing how 
much information the British had already received or 
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when they planned to make an attack. They might even 
take advantage of the confusion which Arnold’s desertion 
had caused and sweep up the river that very night. Arnold 
would be able to inform them of the fort’s most vulnerable 
points. 

Washington began ordering reenforcements in from 
some of the outposts. To General Greene, who, in his 
absence, was commanding the army at Tappan, he sent 
an order to start the left division at once for the King’s 
Ferry where they would receive further instructions. His 
message arrived at midnight, and the soldiers were at 
once aroused to start marching northward. As they 
stumbled about in the darkness gathering their equip- 
ment, the news spread among them in hoarse whispers 
of Arnold’s treason. Fright and dread made their hearts 
heavy. 

Not only was Washington concerned about the enemy’s 
next move, but he was also oppressed with a horrible 
uncertainty as to how far treachery had spread in his own 
ranks. Everyone who had been in contact with Arnold 
must be held under suspicion, even Richard Varick, his 
secretary. Yet it would not do to alienate loyal officers 
by accusing them of treachery. And beside that, someone 
had to be trusted in order to conduct the affairs of the 
army at all. Washington was in a quandary. Of cours>, 
the officer who had been in a position to collaborate must 
fully with Arnold was Colonel Livingston at Verplanck’s 
Point. Washington summoned him abruptly. The Colonel 
went to the Robinson House, expecting at least a thorouzh 
questioning, but his chief made no inquiries at all. He 
impressed upon Livingston the responsibility of his post, 
discussed with him some of his problems, and assured him, 
in parting, that he was glad to have so important a garrison 
in the hands of an officer whom he trusted utterly. In 
spite of his one mistake, Washington was still a good judge 
of men. 

On September 25th, Washington sent for Andre to 
be brought to West Point. He ordered that extreme cau- 
tion be used in transporting the prisoner so that there 
would be no possibility of his being retaken by the British. 
Andre must be heavily guarded and taken by unfre- 
quented roads. The night of September 25th was a wild 
one of wind and lashing rain. Andre set forth a little 
after midnight in the custody of Major Tallmadge and 
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escorted by a troop of a hundred horse. The cavalcade 
rode hard through the downpour and darkness, traveling 
by North Castle, Croton Falls, Mahopac, Shrub Oak, and 
so to Van Cortlandtville. 

Here they paused for refreshment at Taylor’s Tavern. 
(Later Dusenbury’s Tavern). This house stood on the 
east side of the old Post Road where it turned to go over 
Gallows Hill. It was frequented by travelers on the Post 
Road and, no doubt, by soldiers from the Gallows Hill 
encampment. A _ stone house now stands upon this 
site. 

They took Andre to a private room and offered him 
refreshment. But he refused it and paced the floor, 
weeping. The room where he had been confined used 
to be pointed out in later years by the Misses Hollman who 
then owned the house. The door casing bore scars said 
to have been made by the spurs of soldiers on guard before 
it. 

After a short rest, the cavalcade again mounted and 
galloped over Gallows Hill northward to West Point. Here 
Andre was kept for three days. Throughout his deten- 
tion Washington did not see the prisoner. He ordered a 
court martial to try the case and appointed upon it the 
following officers: president, Major General Nathanael 
Greene; Major Generals Stirling, Lafayette, Steuben, St. 
Claire, and Howe; Brigadier Generals James Clinton, 
Glover, Hand, Stark, Parsons, Knox, Paterson and Hunt- 
ingdon. The court sat at Tappan, and Andre was con- 
veyed there by boat to Stony Point and thence overland. 
During his passage down the river, just about as they 
were opposite Peekskill, Andre inquired of Major Tall- 
madge what he thought would be the outcome of his 
case. As Tallmadge tells it, he replied thus: 

“When I could no longer evade his importunity, I 
remarked to him as follows: ‘I had a much-loved class- 
mate in Yale College by the name of Hale, who entered 
the army in 1775. Immediately after the Battle of Long 
Island, Washington wanted information respecting the 
strength of the army; he [Hale] went over to Brooklyn 
and was taken just as he was passing the outposts of the 
enemy, on his return.’ Said I with emphasis, ‘Do you 
remember the sequel of his story?’ Yes, said Andre, he 
was hanged as a spy; but you, surely, do not consider his 
case and mine alike? I replied—yes, precisely similar; 
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and similar will be your fate. He endeavored to answer 


my remarks, but it was manifest he was more troubled 
in spirit than I had ever seen him before, (1) 

Tallmadge’s prediction proved, of course, to be cor- 
rect. By a unanimous decision of the court, Andre was 
convicted of being aspy and sentenced 'to be hanged. He died 
very gallantly on October 2nd, 1780, sincerely mourned 
by the hundreds who witnessed his death. Never had a 
captive more completely won the hearts of his enemies. 
The American people, always quick with sympathy for the 
loser, felt, as no doubt did the English, that in this case 
the honorable man was paying for the sin of the dishon- 
orable one. 

- Washington’s fear that Arnold’s defection might be 
part of a widespread plot was proven unfounded. Smith 
was tried and acquitted. Varick was entirely cleared. 
Concerning Mrs. Arnold, the facts are still obscure. At 
the time of her husband’s flight she was considered to be 
entirely innocent, but some later evidence in the form of 
letters would seem to involve her in the plot. ! 

As soon as Arnold had left her, she went into a hys- 
terical state, weeping, raging and Swooning. This condi- 
tion excited the sympathy of the American officers, who 
treated her with the greatest chivalry. On September 26th, 
she departed for Philadelphia with Richard Varick and 
David Franks, Arnold’s former aides, to escort her. On 
the road they met young Pierre Van Cortlandt, the son 
of the Lieutenant Governor, who was returning from col- 
lege at Rutgers (then Queens). He was acquainted with 
Lieutenant Franks who was riding beside Mrs. Arnold’s 
carriage, so they paused for an instant’s conversation. 
Franks explained the identity of the “lady in distress,”’ as 
they termed her, and told Van Cortlandt that there had 
been treason. Then he galloped forward to join his 
party, and Van Cortlandt hurried home to learn the 
details. 

Of all the family, young Pierre Van Cortlandt be- 
came the most closely identified with Peekskill, for he 
lived most of his life in the Upper Manor House. After 
college, he studied law and worked in Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s office in New York. Although he had a small part 
in the Revolution, he afterward became a general in the 
United States Army. 

If Pierre’s older brother, Philip, then a colonel, hap- 
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pened to be home at this time, the younger man probably 
heard some very outspoken opinion on the whole affair 
@£ Arnold’s treason. For Philip Van Cortlandt had known 
Arnold at Ticonderoga and conceived a distrust for him 
:at that time. Later he was a member of the court martial 
that tried Arnold for improper conduct at Philadelphia. 
Van Cortlandt and four others of the court were in favor 
of having Arnold dismissed from the service at that time, 
but the majority overruled them, and he received only a 
reprimand. 


References 


1. Bolton I, 169. (Bolton has made several necessary corrections 
im this letter, if the original is correctly quoted in Johnston, H. P. ed. 
Memoir of Colonel Benjamin Tallmadge. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
JOHN PAULDING 


As John Paulding was a resident of Peekskill for a 
number of years and is buried in the Van Cortlandtville 
cemetery, it seems that he deserves more than casual 
mention in this history. The capture of Andre, in which 
he was the leader, was without doubt the most important 
single feat in the entire Revolution. For this his country 
will always owe him a debt of gratitude. 

At the time of Andre’s capture, John Paulding was: 
a resident of Tarrytown. He was twenty-one years old, 
over six feet tall and well proportioned, a superb speci- 
man of manhood. 

Paulding was three times captured by the enemy. 
On the first occasion he wag captured at White Plains 
when under the command of Captain Requa. He was im- 
‘prisoned in the notorious Sugar House in New York but 
escaped. The next time he was a sergeant under Lieuten- 
ant Peacock, again in a militia corps. Their troop, which 
was stationed on the road between Tarrytown and Bed- 
ford, was surprised by a British detachment of a hundred 
horsemen under Captain Totten. Paulding and about 
twenty others were captured. This time he was taken 
to the North Church in New York and confined for three 
months. One evening when he was working with some 
others in the yard of their jail, he climbed over a high 
board fence while the guard had his back turned. He 
found himself in the rear yard of an adjacent house. Here 
he was discovered by a colored woman who helped him 
escape into the street. 

He at once fled to the house of a friend nearby who: 
hid him for the night and provided him in the morning: 
with a Hessian soldier’s coat of green, laced with red. The 
next day he got to the west side of the island, found a 
small boat aground and hid in the bushes nearby until 
twilight. Then he paddled across the Hudson to the Jersey 
shore, whence he made his way north to the encampment 
of the American Army near Tappan. The soldiers who met 
him took him to their commanding officer—none other than. 
Lafayette—and the latter gave him a pass to get back 
home. It was only four days from the time he escaped 
from the North Church to the day that he captured Andre. 

There had been some unusually bold cowboy raids. 
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in the vicinity, and the Americans were determined to 
eatch some of the thieves on their way south with their 
booty. Pauiding had raised a party of men for this 
purpose. They carried a guvernment permit to do scout- 
ing, and were allowed to keep property found upon a 
captured enemy. 


At first there were seven men in the party, but just 
north of Tarrytown they split into two groups, four men 
taking an unfrequented road that was a favorite of cattle 
thieves, while Paulding, Isaac Van Wart and David Wil- 
liams concealed themselves west of the Albany Post Road. 
Van Wart was standing watch at the fence, and the other 
two were playing cards at a little distance when Andre 
came in sight on a hill just above a small bridge. 

It has already been related how Paulding’s Hessian 
coat led Andre to betray himself, and how they found 
the damning papers upon him. 


On the way to the army post Andre begged his 
captors to let him go, making them limitless offers by way 
of bribes, but the young men, although drawing him out 
as to how much he would pay, firmly refused to release 
him, and turned him over to the military authorities. 


In the midst of the furor which this arrest caused, 
Washington had time to recommend the captors of Andre 
to the attention of Congress. That body ordered three 
silver medals struck, and in the following November the 
Commander-in-Chief summoned Paulding, Van Wart and 
Williams to Verplanck’s Point to receive them from his 
hand. The ceremony of presentation took place in the 
Post Hannoch House which was being used as head- 
quarters, after which the three young men were privileged 
to sit down with Washington to a banquet in their honor. 

In addition to the medais, Congress settled upon each 
man a pension of two hundred dollars a year for life, and 
the State of New York gave them each a farm valued at 
five hundred pounds. Paulding’s farm consisted of one 
hundred sixty-eight acres of excellent land running both 
sides of Crompond Road, just east of Peekskill. Part of 
it is now in Mohegan Colony. This land had formerly be- 
longed to a doctor named Peter Huggerford. He was a 
native of England and upon the outbreak of hostilities 
he became a Loyalist. Consequently, his property was 
confiscated. Paulding lived on this farm for a number of 
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years. Finally it was sold under foreclosure, and he moved 
to a farm near Lake Mohegan. 

His capture of Andre by no means terminated Pauld- 
ing’s service in the war. He continued as an active 
militiaman and was again captured by the British. This 
was in the last raid of the war which started from Peekski!i 
on January 22nd, 1783, and has been described in the 
chapter on the Neutral Ground. Paulding was unable to 
escape this time, and only the news of peace finally 
~ released him. 

Paulding was three times married, and had twenty- 
one children, several of whom lived out their lives in 
Peekskill. His first wife was Sarah Teed of Salem in West: 
chester County. She died at twenty-two, having been mar- 
ried eight years and having had four children. His second 
and third wives were Peekskill women, one being Esther 
Ward, daughter of Caleb Ward, and the other Hester 
Denike, daughter of Captain Isaac Denike. The latter 
survived him and remarried. 

John Paulding died in 1818 and was buried in the 
old Van Cortlandtville cemetery. The Corporation of the 
City of New York erected a large monument to him there 
in 1827. The Village of Peekskill likewise remembered 
him by naming a street after him. There is also a statue 
of him at Tarrytown on the spot where the capture was 
made. At the dedication of this statue the Honorable 
Chauncey M. Depew of Peekskill delivered the oration, 
and General James W. Husted, also of Peekskill, acted 
as grand marshal of the procession. All of this, however, 
seems slight recognition for a grateful nation to give to 
one who in a critica) time may have preserved its very 
existence. Many men who did far less have been more 
extravagantly rewarded in their lifetimes and have been 
idealized as heroes after their death. | 

The general public indifference toward Paulding’s 
achievement may have been partly due to the universal 
sympathy which was felt for Andre. Even loyal Ameri- 
cans, in their indignation at his death sentence, seemed 
to forget what it was that he had been attempting to do. 
Nor did these sentiments die out with the passing years. 
In 1817, when Paulding applied to Congress for an increase 
in his pension, Colonel Benjamin Tallmadge, who had been 
in charge of Andre throughout his imprisonment, was a 
member of the House of Representatives. He violently 
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opposed increasing the pension on the grounds that Pauld- 
ing and his two companions had been nothing more than 
highwaymen, out for whatever plunder they could get, 
and that they were ‘‘as often in one camp as the other.” 
Tallmadge also charged that they had brought Andre in 
simply because they thought to gain more thus than by 
holding him for ransom. 

Tallmadge’s accusations, however, aroused public 
sentiment in Paulding’s favor and measures were imme- 
diately taken to clear his name. Proof of his motive was, 
of course, impossible, by direct evidence, as the only 
witness to the conversation among the three captors, 
Andre, was dead and would have been prejudiced any- 
how. But John Paulding’s conduct throughout the war 
should have been sufficient proof of his patriotism. A man 
who had himself been three times a prisoner of the enemy 
was scarcely open to a charge of half-hearted loyalty. 
The final verdict of history convicts Benjamin Tallmadge 
of an inexcusable sentimentality which warped his judg- 
ment, and reaffirms Paulding’s status as a true American 
and hero. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


BEGINNING OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 1781 


By the time the excitement over Arnold’s treason 
had died down, it was too late in the year for any cam- 
paigning, and plans were again in order for wintering 
the troops. General Greene had been in command tem- 
porarily at West Point. On October 14th he was replaced 
by General Heath. The army went into winter quarters 
in November, the New England troops remaining in the 
Highlands while the rest of the army moved down to 
Morristown and Pompton, except for the New York units, 
which were stationed in the vicinity of Albany. 

Patriot spirits were again at a low ebb as cold 
weather set in. The season, which had begun so aus- 
piciously, had ended with no accomplishment on either 
side. The French Army, in which so much hope had been 
reposed, still lay idle at Newport. The only active fight- 
ing that winter was in the South, where Cornwallis 
defeated Gates, who retired from the army in disgrace 
and was succeeded by Greene. The latter thereupon staged 
the most brilliant campaign of his career, but it was 
impressive only from a strategical point of view and prob- 
ably looked to the average observer like a series of 
chilling defeats. 

To the army in winter quarters it was the same old 
story—cold, hunger, no pay, monotony, hopelessness. For 
the fifth year it was the same story. The spirits of the 
men at last reached the. breaking point, and on January 
Ist, 1781, the Pennsylvania troops mutinied. They began 
a march upon Philadelphia to demand their back pay, 
and General Wayne found himself powerless to stop them. 
Fortunately, the English understood so little of American 
psychology that they sent agents to the revolting soldiers, 
offering them high pay and commissions in the British 
Army. In great indignation, the mutineers turned these 
men over to justice and finally came to terms with Ameri- 
can Army officials. Encouraged by their example, the 
New Jersey line attempted a similar coup. They were 
dealt with more quickly and more firmly. And thus ended 
rebellion in the patriot army. 

But these events, of course, had their repercussions 
throughout every Continental encampment. In the High- 
lands soldiers muttered among themselves, and officers 
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looked to the priming of their pistols before they ventured 
among their own men; General Heath worried and com- 
plained to the State Legislature, which did nothing. 

With the arrival of spring, however, in spite of 
treason, cold, hunger and mutiny, the more or less united 
states still had an army. It was a miracle. Washington 
knew that it could not happen again. Without a victory 
that season they could never survive another winter. He 
determined to seize the initiative in the campaign of 1781. 

The first theatre of action would be the Hudson 
Valley. With this decision many of Washington’s advisers 
disagreed. They thought he should give up the northern 
campaign, and draw all his forces to the south where the 
fighting was now bitter and the Americans hard pressed. 
But Washington insisted that the best way to help our 
southern forces was to divert the British Army in New 
York, and prevent them from sending aid to their own 
troops in the South. Washington’s plan was that the 
American and French Armies should join in lower West- 
chester County and prepare for an attack upon New York. 
They should then wait for the French fleet to come up 
from the West Indies. If the fleet should put in at New 
York Harbor, they would go ahead with their siege of 
that city; if, instead, the fleet should go to Chesapeake 
Bay, the allied forces would march rapidly south and 
strike there before the British in New York could follow 
them. 

Again the Commander-in-Chief chose Peekskill as 
the rallying point for the attack upon New York. On June 
16th, 1781, he says in his diary: “Directed that ...a camp 
be marked out by the Chief Engineer and Quarter Master 
General near Peekskill to assemble the troops on.” 

Again, also, James Thacher’s unit was ordered down 
from West Point. His journal of June 20th records: “It 
is directed in general orders that the whole army at this 
place march and encamp at Peekskill, leaving the invalids 
and a small party to garrison West Point. One of the 
three divisions of the army is to pass the Hudson each 
day till all have crossed.” 

On June 22nd he describes their arrival: “Our division 
of the army crossed the Hudson at West Point landing 
yesterday and reached Peekskill at night. We have left 
our cantonments in a woody mountain affording a romantic 
and picturesque scenery ... A _ splendid world is now 
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open to our view, all nature is in animation—the fields and 
meadows display the beauties of spring. 


“23rd. The army is now concentrated to a point in 
this place and encamped in two lines and in the same 
regular order that the troops usually form in a line of 
battle, occupying a very large extent of ground, and 
covering fields of corn, grain and meadows.” 

Washington himself arrived here on June 25th, as 
his dairy for that day records: “Joined the Army at its 
encampment at Peekskill. Mrs. Washington set out at 
the same time for Virginia.”” She had been with him at 
winter quarters in New Windsor. 

The Commander-in-Chief established his headquar- 
ters this time at the Upper Manor House in Van Cortlandt- 
ville. This spot at once became the hub of activity. On 
the very day of his arrival, Washington describes an 
important conference: 

“Had an interview with Governor Clinton, Lieutenant 
Governor Courtlandt, and Generals Schuyler and Ten- 
brook [Abraham Ten Broeck, Brigadier General of the 
New York Militia and Mayor of Albany]; in which I 
pressed the necessity of my recalling the Continental 
Regiments from Albany and the Post above and of the 
States hastening up their Levies for three years and nine 
months and agreed to order six hundred Militia . . . to 
march immediately to Albany.” 

It was the same situation that Washington had faced 
in Peekskill the year before. The up-State residents were 
reluctant to let the Continental soldiers come to West- 
chester for active service, leaving them protected only 
by the militia. 

The northern front, however, was not nearly so 
important at this time as the southern one. In the midst. 
of planning his own campaign, Washington followed 
closely the fortunes of the army in the South. On June 
29th, he says: 

“Received a letter from the Marquis de la Fayette 
informing me that Lord Cornwallis . .. had returned to 
Richmond ... In a private letter he complains heavily 
of the conduct of the Baron de Steuben whom he observes 
has rendered himself extremely obnoxious in Virginia.’ 

Throughout the latter part of June troops continued 
to pour into Peekskill to the number of 5,000 or more. By 
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July 1st the army was fully assembled and ready to begin 
the year’s campaign. 

It was Washington’s plan that an advance unit should 
first move down and take Kingsbridge by a surprise attack. 
At the same time a detachment from the French troops, 
now in Connecticut, was to fall upon the enemy at Mor- 
risania (the Bronx). Major General Benjamin Lincoln 
was to command the attack upon Kingsbridge. He had 
had considerable military experience but not all to his 
glory. At Saratoga he had been severely wounded in the 
leg. Upon recovery, he was appointed to the command 
of the American Army in the Southern Department. At 
this post he was a complete failure, being captured with 
his entire army at Charleston in May of 1779. He was 
released by the British on parole and later exchanged. 

General Lincoln left Peekskill in the evening of July 
first with 800 men and several pieces of artillery. They 
marched to Teller’s Point (Croton Point) and there 
embarked in boats which proceeded down the Hudson 
with muffled oars. Landing his troops in what is now 
South Yonkers, Lincoln reconnoitred, only to find the 
enemy too strongly entrenched at Kingsbridge to attack. 
The next day the Duke de Lauzun with his French forces 
attacked Morrisania, but Delancey, having been previ- 
ously alarmed, was able to retreat over Kingsbridge to 
York Island. And so beth the surprise expeditions failed. 

Meanwhile, the main army back at Peekskill had been 
set in motion southward. 

On July lst James Thacher recorded in his journal: 
“Great preparations are continually making for some 
important operation... We are ordered to have four days’ 
provisions cooked and to march at three o’clock in the 
morning leaving all our baggage behind except a single 
blanket to each man.” 

And on the fifth of July, he wrote: “‘The reveille beat 
at three o’clock on the 2d instant, when we marched, and 
reached Tarrytown in the evening; the weather being 
extremely hot, the troops were much fatigued.” 

Washington himself left Peekskill at this same hour, 
as he tells in his diary. He adds a few details of the 
march: 

‘“__made a small halt at the New bridge over Croton 
about nine Miles from Peekskill and another at the Church 
by Tarry Town till Dusk and compleated the remaining 
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part of the March in the Night—arriving at Valentine’s 
Hill about sunrise. 


“Our baggage and Tents were left Standing at the 
Camp at Peekskill.’’ 








CHAPTER XXVIII 
CLAUDE BLANCHARD AT PEEKSKILL 


It is an odd circumstance that we have to obtain 
much of our information about people and places in Revo- 
lutionary times from the letters and journals of a few 
foreigners who were visiting our shores, rather than from 
the many natives who were, of course, better informed 
concerning such matters. The reason is that many of the 
details which interest us today were taken for granted by 
the Americans of that time, but seemed strange and quaint 
to the foreigners and so worth recording. 


Of all these visitors, the one who wrote most about 
Peekskill was Claude Blanchard, Commissary General of 
the French Army. He came to Peekskill ahead of the 
main army to arrange accommodations. This chapter will 
be devoted to extracts from his journal describing his 
visit. He writes: 


“T set out very early on the 26th June, [1781] and 
reached the American army. I stopped at Peekskill, a 
small village. I could hardly find a room in the inn, 
which was occupied by Mr. Pearson, one of the American 
generals. Peekskill is situated on the North river which 
is very broad; it is almost an arm of the sea which vessels 
of war ascend. In some respects it divides America into 
two parts and it is upon this river that the fortifications of 
West Point are found, the important post that Arnold had 
intended to give up to the English. I went to speak to 
General Pearson, who gave me an aide-de-camp to con- 
duct me to General Washington whose quarters were 
at a distance of two miles [Van Cortlandtville]. I found 
him sitting upon a bench at the door of the house where 
he lodged. I explained my mission to him and he gave 
me a letter for the quarter master of Peekskill landing to 
which I proceeded.” 


We must interrupt Blanchard’s account here to sug- 
gest that the only way to make sense out of the subsequent 
narrative is to substitute for Peekskill landing—Fishkill 
landing. 

“T set out immediately upon the same horses, although 
I had more than eight leagues to travel and in the rain. 
I passed through another Peekskill where the Americans 
have their magazines and their arsenals [Continental | 
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Village]. These are large wooden barracks, built recently, 
situated between two ranges of mountains. This other 
Peekskill [Fishkill?] is on the bank of the river; it is 
there that they are building our ovens, a business which 
I found very little advanced. The builder, desiring to 
make them elegant, sent to a distance for the materials. 
The next day I went to Poughkeepsie, a village where 
it was proposed to establish our hospitals, five leagues 
beyond Peekskill landing on the road to Albany ... On 
the same day I returned to sleep at Peekskill landing. It 
is a village partly inhabited by Dutch families... . 

“T set out again on the 28th [June] for the American 
army. I passed by General Washington’s quarters, but 
as he had changed them I did not see him and I proceeded 
directly to the inn at which I had previously dismounted 
at Peekskill. I met M. Du Portail, a French engineer in 
the service of America with whom I conversed. He was 
greatly esteemed by the Americans. I spent the remainder 
of the day in the camp and saw two regiments go through 
their exercise. The soldiers marched pretty well, but they 
handled their arms badly. There were some fine-looking 
men; also many who were small and thin, and even some 
children twelve or thirteen years old. They have no uni- 
forms and in general are badly clad. 

“On the 29th I got on horseback to see some barracks 
which had been occupied by an American regiment during 
the winter; my purpose was to establish a hospital there. 
On the road I met General Washington who was going 
to review a part of his troops. He recognized me, stopped 
and invited me to dine with him at three o’clock. I[ 
repaired thither; there were twenty-five covers used by 
some officers of the army and a lady to whom the house 
belonged in which the general lodged.” 

Again we break into the narrative, this time to con- 
sider the question of where the dinner was held. Historians 
have assumed that it was at the Birdsall House. This 
would, indeed, be the case if the dinner was held at Wash- 
ington’s headquarters and if, as Blanchard indicated above, 
the General had changed his headquarters from the Upper 
Manor House. However, Blanchard’s reference in the 
preceding paragraph to “the lady to whom the house 
belonged”? seems much more applicable to Cornelia Beek- 
man than to Hannah Birdsall. Also, the fact that ‘“‘the 
lady” dined with the officers would indicate that she was 
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the hostess in a social rather than a business sense. 

“We dined under the tent. I was placed alongside 
of the general. One of his aides-de-camp did the honors. 

“The table was served in the American style and 
pretty abundantly; vegetables, roast beef, lamb, chickens, 
salad dressed with nothing but vinegar, green peas, pud- 
dings and some pie, a kind of tart greatly in use in England 
and among the Americans, all this being put upon the 
table at the same time. They gave us on the same plate 
beef, green peas, lamb, &c. At the end of the dinner the 
cloth was removed and some Madeira wine was brought, 
which was passed around, whilst drinking different healths, 
to the King of France, the French army, etc. I rose when 
I heard General Washington ask for his horses, because 
I desired to have a conversation with him and Mr. Coster, 
the purveyor of our army, who had arrived and spoke 
French well. We all three left the table; the other © 
officers remained; the lady also withdrew at the same time 
as we. Our conference being ended, the general proposed 
to us to return again to the table for a moment, whilst 
waiting for the time of departure. Again some healths 
were drunk, among others, that of the Count de Grasse; 
then everyone rose from the table. I have dwelt upon the 
details of this dinner, because everything that relates to 
General Washington seems interesting to me. 

“TI have already described his figure. His physiog- 
nomy has something grave and serious; but it is never 
stern and on the contrary becomes softened by the most 
gracious and amiable smile. He is affable and converses 
with his officers familiarly and gaily. I was not suffi- 
ciently accustomed to the English language to maintain 
a connected conversation with him; nevertheless we 
exchanged some words. ... In the evening I saw him 
again; he had come to see General Pearson, in whose 
house I was lodging. He invited me to come and dine 
with him as long as I remained in his quarters. On the 
next day, passing by this house again, he stopped there, 
caused me to be called, and proposed to me to take me 
to dine at the house of one of the American generals to 
which he was going. I thanked him [but declined] on 
account of some business and he invited me in the most 
polite manner in the world for the next day. 

“July 1781. I went thither, indeed; it was the first 
of July. I found the table served as the first time with 
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about the same number of guests. I was alongside of 
General Washington and another general named Lord 


Stirling (he claimed to be an English lord). General 


Washington seemed, for a moment, to be somewhat absent, 
at other times he joined in the conversation and appeared 
to be interested in it. There was a clergyman at this 
dinner who blessed the food and said grace after they 
had done eating and had brought on the wine. I was 
told that General Washington said grace when there was 
no clergyman at table, as fathers of a family do in 
America. The first time that I dined with him there was no 
clergyman and I did not perceive that he made this 
prayer; yet | remember that, on taking his place at table, 
he made a gesture and said a word which I took for a 
piece of politeness and which perhaps was a religious 
action. In this case, his prayer must have been short; 
the clergyman made use of more forms. 

“We remained a pretty long time at table. They 
drank twelve or fifteen healths with Madeira wine. In 
the course of the meal beer was served and grum, rum 
mixed with water. 

“On the 2nd the American army left the camp of 
Peekskill to advance nearer to New York. The firs; 
division of our troops proceeded in the same direction. 
I was informed of this march, the evening before, by M. 
de Tarle, which altered our projects of establishments for 
victuals and hospitals in the environs of Peekskill, where 
I was nevertheless obliged to remain. General W ashing- 
ton himself departed, and I saw him pass with his staff 
and an escort of dragoons. 

“On the 8rd I learnt that our army was at Northcastle. 
I ought to send bread to it. Only a small quantity, 3,000 
rations, reached me. The ovens of Peekskill landing 
[Fishkill landing] were found to be too distant from our 
army, and this service was not well performed. Besides, 
I was not entrusted with it, had very little authority over 
it. 

“On the fourth in the morning, I saw several Ameri- 
can officers returning wounded to Peekskill; they had 
been so the evening before at Kingsbridge. The English 
were guarding a post there which the American advanced- 
guard attacked; one of these officers was stretched out 
in the room in which | was dining; his wife was busy about 
him and dressed his wounds herself, a touching spectacle 
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but little suitable for giving an appetite. On the same 
day, the effects of the American troops which had re- 
mained at Peekskill were sent to them upon a great num- 
ber of vehicles, escorted by some soldiers of this nation, 
who, contrary to all discipline, fired incessantly and thus 
spent their powder very uselessly, a commodity which, 
nevertheless was scarce in America. 
“On the fifth I rejoined the army at Northcastle.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
TO YORKTOWN VIA PEEKSKILL 


Blanchard found the allied armies encamped in & 
line from east to west across the lower end of the county,. 
the Americans on the right with headquarters at Dobbs: 
Ferry, the French on the left with headquarters at White. 
Plains. The surprise attack having failed, they had 
settled down to prepare an elaborate siege of the city... 

Their first step was to make a grand reconnaissance: 
of the enemy’s entire works from all sides. W ashington 
and Rochambeau with their staffs set forth to do this, and 
for a guide they employed Cornelius Oakley. Washing- 
ton took a great liking to the young man, as did also the 
French officers. They invited him to their quarters and. 
conversed with him on many subjects, finding him pos- 
sessed of a remarkable native intelligence which, if ié¢ 
had been trained, would have made him a great man and 
a leader of men. 

On August 14th (1781) word came from Newport 
that the French fleet under Admiral de Grasse had sailed 
from the West Indies and was headed for Chesapeake Bay. 
Washington and Rochambeau at once decided to take their 
combined forces south and, cooperating with the French 
fleet, attempt to surround the British Army in that vicin- 
ity. Washington never showed himself to greater advan- 
tage as a general than in the skillful manoeuvres by which 
he accomplished his withdrawal from the vicinity of New 
York. Not wishing the British to know his destination, 
he pretended to continue the siege of the city. He had 
bake ovens set up on the Jersey shore within sight of 
the enemy as though preparing for a protracted stay in 
that neighborhood and even his own men, when marching 
orders came, did not know in which direction they were 
to go. The whole army was drawn up and paraded facing 
south, then, when all was ready for the command, they 
were turned about and marched north. 

Their immediate destination was, of course, the King’s 
Ferry, where they must cross the river. The American 
Army proceeded through the western part of the county 
and were the first to arrive at Verplanck’s. The French 
Army moved up through the eastern part of the county, 
via North Castle, Pines Bridge and Crompond. 

Says Washington Irving: “All Westchester County 
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was again alive with the tramp of troops, the gleam of 
arms, and the lumbering of artillery and baggage wagons 
along its roads.” () 

On August 22nd the French Army reached Peeks- 
kill, arriving just about as the last of the American Army 
got across the King’s Ferry. They came into town from 
the east and marched south, pitching their camp on the 
brow of a hill overlooking the river at Verplanck’s Point. 
Headquarters was established at Peekskill in the region - 
now known as Hudson View Park. 

Although by this time the sight of soldiers was no 
novelty to Peekskill residents, it is probable that they 
turned out in great numbers to see the French pass. These 
men presented a vastly different appearance from that vi 
the shabby American troops. Their uniforms were gaudily 
colored andtrim. They marched stiffly in perfect rhythm, 
holding their muskets vertical so that the bayonets gleamed 
in perfect parallel ranks above their heads. Scharf 
describes their uniforms as follows: 

“The old Bourbonnais, and all the infantry, wore long 
waist coats and coats of white cloth with crimson lappels, 
white buttons and pink collars. The Soisonnais wore sky 
blue collars, yellow buttons and red lappels. The Royal 
Deux Ponts had a blue uniform with yellow collars and 
lappels. ... The non-commissioned officers wore a cluster 
of white plumes. The chasseurs wore white and green, 
and the grenadiers red.”’ (2) 

It took five days to get the 5,000 men of the French 
Army across the ferry, August 22nd - 26th. Blanchard 
says, “This crossing occupied much time, owing to the 
breadth of the river, which they were obliged to cross in 
ferry-boats collected in great numbers but still not enough. 
On the 25th I went myself to the spot and saw many of 
the troops and much baggage cross.” 

Blanchard had been back in Peekskill several days 
before the French Army arrived. He says he had come 
“to see our magazines and two churches which I was fitting 
up to serve as hospitals for us in case of need.” 3) The 
one church was no doubt St. Peter’s at Van Cortlandtville. 
The other, according to Scharf, was the Baptist church 
which was also in Van Cortlandtville, on Locust Avenue. 

Washington did not proceed south with the American 
Army immediately but remained at Peekskill until the 
French had crossed the river. He spent most of his time 
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with the French general, Rochambeau, taking him up to 
see West Point. The feeling between these two leaders 
was most cordial throughout their association. Washing- 
ton was the acknowledged head of the allied armies, and 
Rochambeau deferred to his judgment on all matters. 

The choice of General Rochambeau as leader of the 
French expeditionary force was, indeed, fortunate. He 
was not only a soldier, but a gentleman and a diplomat. 
Faced with the always difficult task of quartering a foreign 
army upon American soil, he kept such firm check upon his 
troops that the natives who had at first resented their 
presence came to welcome and respect them. 

Count Axel Fersen, an officer in the French Army, 
in writing to his father refers to Rochambeau as “the only 
man capable of commanding us here and of maintaining 
that perfect harmony which has reigned between two 
nations so different in manners, morals and language, and 
who, at heart. do not like each other. . .. The wise, prudent 
and simple conduct of M. de Rochambeau has done more 
to conciliate the Americans than the winning of four battles 
could ever have done.’’ (4) 

A man of fifty-six, battle-scarred, gouty, and rheu- 
matic, the French general gave the appearance of being 
more aged than he really was. His men called him affcc- 
tionately “Old Papa Rochambeau,” and with his round. 
ruddy face he did, indeed, look fatherly. 

To Washington he made a personal loan of $20,000, 
which furnished the American troops with a month’s pay 
and staved off a mutiny at this very critical time. Wash- 
ington’s relief at finding with what type of man he had 
to deal can well be imagined. In fact, the Commander- 
in-Chief had several reasons for feeling greatly heartened 
at this time. He had for the first time a substantial army, 
at least half of which was well equipped. And, after al} 
the retreating, hedging and subterfuges to which he had 
been obliged to resort in the past years, he was at last 
advancing toward a pitched battle with a good prospect 
of victory. 

That this change in fortunes had raised his spirits 
was noted by Blanchard, who was with Washington at 
Verplanck’s Point during the crossing of the French troops. 
He says: “They had provided a pavilion for him from 
which he examined everything very attentively. He 
seemed, in this crossing, in the march of our troops toward 
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the Chesapeake bay and in our reunion with M. de Grasse, 
to see a better destiny arise, when at this period of the 
‘war, exhausted, destitute of resources, he needed a great 
ssuccess which might revive courage and hope. He pressed 
my hand with much affection when he left us and crossed 
‘the river himself.” © 
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CHAPTER XXX 
HEATH HOLDS THE FORT 


General Heath was left, as usual, with the highly 
important but less spectacular task of guarding West 
Point and the Highlands. For this purpose 3,000 Ameri- 
can troops remained with him. They were the last to 
leave the southern part of the county, keeping up the 
appearance that the Americans were still there in force. 
Then they, too, began moving northward in the wake of 
the French Army. On August 23rd they marched into 
Peekskill from Crompond and, according to Heath’s 
Memoirs, took up a strong position, ‘‘the first line encamp- 
ing before the village and the second behind it.”’ 


A few extracts from the same source will serve to 
trace events at Peekskill for the next few months. 


“August 24th, The French troops had not all passed 
the Ferry—150 Americans were sent to aid them and at 
evening 150 more.’’ 


“August 26th ... Six deserters came in from the 
enemy and three prisoners of war belonging to Delancey’s 
corps were sent up; they had taken and were driving off 
about thirty sheep.” 


‘September Ist... The same evening about forty 
Indians from the Oneida and other neighboring tribes, 
came to the army on their way after Generals Washington 
and Rochambeau.”’ 

‘September llth. The army moved from its encamp- 
ment at Peekskill and took a very strong position on Bald 
Hill [Gallows Hill].” 

“October 28. In the afternoon a letter from Gen- 
eral Washington to our general announced the pleasing 
and highly important news of the complete capture of 
Earl Cornwallis and his whole army on the nineteenth. 
Our general had assured the army that the moment he 
received the certain intelligence of the capture of Corn- 
wallis it should be announced to them by the discharge 
of thirteen cannon near his quarters; these were now the 
heralds to the army and were instantly answered by a 
like number of field-pieces in every brigade on the ground.” 

“October 31. The army in the Highlands cele- 
brated the glorious victory obtained over Lord Cornwallis. 
The whole army was under arms in one line; at twelve 
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o’clock the army was reviewed by the general; at one a 
grand feu-de-joy was fired; after which all the officers 
dined together at a table spread in the field and formed 
a great square where great festivity and social mirth pre- 
vailed. The soldiery had an extra boon on the occasion.” 
The prisoners in the provost (who were pretty numerous) 
were set at liberty. All guards, pickets and sentinels 
were on the alert as usual, however. 

Governor Clinton was invited to join the army for 
this celebration. 

The festivities of the occasion were likewise reported 
by one of the officers present, Captain S. W. Williams, 
to Colonel Samuel B. Webb in a letter which read in 
part as follows: 

“Camps, Peekskill. Nov. 23d, 1781. 


“Dear Colonel :— 

“,.. The surrender of his Lordship was celebrated 
here on Wednesday last. An entertainment was provided 
in the open field for all the officers in the army, where we 
made use of 120 gallons of maderia, with a quantum sufficit 
of spirits, etc. A more sociable time I never experienced ; 
every one was happy—many perfectly so. Indeed, the 
whole week has been but one continued hurrah, from right 
to left.’? (© | 

Lest this description of the feasting should mislead 
the reader into the impression that living conditions in 
general had improved, we insert here a letter from Heath 
to Governor Clinton written less than a fortnight later. 

“Head Quarters Continental Village 
Nov. 18, 1781 


“Sir, I was in hopes not to have troubled your Excel- 
lency again on the subject of our wants of bread, but 
necessity compels me. This army, in addition to their 
want of pay and almost nakedness through want of clothes, 
have scarcely received two days full allowance of bread 
in the course of this week past. The detachment now 
gone to drive off the stock from West Chester County, 
were obliged to borrow flour before they could go on that 
duty. Such is our position when placed in the most 
important posts in America—may I not say the principal 
pillars on which the independence of the United States 
at present rests? How extremely, then, are they put 
to the hazard? When I apply to the hon’ble Mr. Morris, 
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he informs me, that I must depend on the State of New 
York for the specific supplies which they are to furnish 
and which are yet due. I have applied again and again 
until I fear I have wearied your patience with repetitions. 
I have been honored by your Excellency’s answers, that 
the most pointed orders have been issued to the State 
Agent to hasten the supplies; but the army do not obtain 
them. At some times the wheat is not collected—the 
mills cannot grind for want of water—or there are not 
cash or bags to forward the flour. While these are 
excuses, the army are perishing with hunger as well as 
the posts put to hazard. For God’s sake relieve us from 
this situation. Nothing, except marching to meet the 
enemy, will give the army greater pleasure than to march 
where they can find bread. They will bring it in their 
blankets if no other means can be devised. Let me know 
where it shall be found. I will myself march at the head 
of the troops to fetch it, with pleasure. But it is a trial 
too hard for me to sit here and see them pinching with 
hunger. Nor can I hold myself accountable for conse- 
quences. 


“I have the honor to be with the highest respect, Your 
EXxcellency’s Most Obedient Servant - 

“[William Heath]” (©) 

The journal continues as follows: 

“November 24. Our general removed his quarters 
from the Continental Village to Robinson’s Farm for 
Winter-quarters.”’ 

“December 4th. The army were now busily employed 
in building their huts, which they prosecuted with great 
expedition and soon rendered them comfortable as to 
shelter; but many of the troops were in a most naked and 
distressed condition as to clothing.” | 

“December 8th. The officers and soldiers who had 
been in Virginia were now returning to the army. Some 
of the soldiers brought the small-pox with them.”’ 

“December 24th. The army in want of flour and 
forage.” 

Let these last three entries summarize the condition 
of the army at Peekskill during the sixth winter of the war. 
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CHAPTED XXXI 
TRIUMPHAL RETURN 


While Yorktown was the final and decisive battle of 
the war, hostilities did not cease thereafter for over a 
year. The French Army wintered in Virginia, much to 
the disgust of the natives who thought that the war was 
over and these foreigners should be getting out of the 
country. In the following summer Rochambeau was 
advised by Washington that Sir Guy Carlton, the British 
commander in New York, was going to send a large de- 
tachment of his forces to conquer some French islands in 
the West Indies. To prevent this, Washington suggested 
that the allied armies again threaten New York. It was 
for this purpose, then, that in September, 1782, the French 
Army again appeared in this vicinity. 

The American forces prepared an impressive recep- 
tion for their allies. (The main army was now in the 
Highlands, Washington having established headquarters 
at Newburgh in March of that year.) It was planned 
that the two armies should meet as the French crossed the 
King’s Ferry, and for this purpose the American troops 
were moved down to Verplanck’s Point. About 5,000 of 
the men were taken down the river by boat. The fleet of 
barges, floating in military formation through the ma- 
jestic Highland passes, made a beautiful and impressive 
pageant. Another thousand soldiers who could not be 
accommodated in boats marched to the rendezvous by 
land. 

By the first part of September, 1782, the American 
Army was encamped on Verplanck’s Point. To the east 
of the camp was a knoll, still known as Washington Hill, 
where the Commander-in-Chief had his headquarters. 
There, seated on his white horse, he reviewed the troops, 
both French and American. 

A French officer, the Marquis de Chastellux, thus 
describes the appearance of the encampment: “The Ameri- 
can camp here presented the most beautiful and pictur- 
esque appearance. It extended along the plain, on the 
neck of land formed by the winding of the Hudson, and 
had a view of this river to the south. Behind it the lofty 
mountains, covered with woods, formed the most sublime 
background that painting could express. In the front of 
the tents was a regular continued portico, formed by the 
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boughs of the trees in full verdure, decorated with much 
taste and fancy. Opposite the camp, and on distinct 
eminences, stood the tents of some of the general officers 
over which towered predominant that of Washington. I[ 
had seen all the camps in England, from many of which 
drawings and engravings have been taken; but this was, 
truly, a subject worthy of the pencil of the first artist.”? () 

For a fortnight the American Army encamped in 
this picturesque spot awaiting the arrival of the French. 
They drilled and paraded in preparation for the reviews 
to come. On September 8th their spirits were further 
cheered when, for the first time since their enlistment, 
they were paid a month’s wages in specie. 

On September 14th General Rochambeau arrived 
with the vanguard of the French Army. As he disem- 
barked from the ferry, he was met by an honor guard of 
horsemen and conducted through a double line of Ameri- 
can soldiers standing at attention to Washington’s head- 
quarters on the hill. Here he took his place mounted 
beside the American commander while the entire Con- 
tinental Army passed in review before them. The Ameri- 
can troops made a very creditable appearance. They 
were, for the first time, adequately clothed, many of them 
with outfits furnished by the French or taken from the 
conquered British at Yorktown. And they executed the 
military formations with ease. Rochambeau remarked 
upon this, laughingly accusing Washington of having 
formed an alliance with Prussia, since these soldiers per- 
formed like German troops. 

The main body of the French Army followed its 
commander across the river during the next few days and 
was also ceremoniously received. The American troops 
were disposed in military formation over the entire dis- 
tance from Verplanck’s Point to Peekskill, and the French 
filed past them to the tune of the “French march” played 
by American fifers and drummers. Thus heralded tha 
French arrived in town. They bivouacked on Oak Hill, 
Camp Field, and Gallows Hill. 

On September 16th, Claude Blanchard, the French 
Commissary General, returned. He says: “I crossed the 
North river and caused my sick men, amounting to more 
than a hundred, to be taken across. I placed them in the 
Peekskill temple, where I had already established hos- 
pitals in the previous year.” 
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The “temple” was no doubt St. Peter’s church at Van 
Cortlandtville, for the building showed evidence of this 
occupancy for many years thereafter. The rough boards of 
the slaves’ gallery bore bloodstains. The box-pews had 
been broken up for firewood. And the whole interior of 
the church was marred by the boots, spurs and sabres 
of the soldiers. 

Blanchard continues: “In going to it [the hospital] 
I passed near the camp of the Americans who.then formed 
a body of six thousand men; almost all of them were 
clothed and in uniforms; their camp was adorned with 
leaves which presented an agreeable appearance. 

“Our troops also crossed the North river and the head 
quarters were established at Peekskill. The American 
troops were made to manoeuvre in our presence and 
they seemed very well drilled; it was the work of five or 
six months; for a year ago these troops were utterly dis- 
organized and without any sort of instruction. This prov2s 
that we probably attach too much importance to our 
manoeuvres, especially certain colonels of excessive zeal. 
It is Baron Steuben, a German by birth and a general in 
the service of America who had contributed the most 
to forming and exercising the American troops.” 

There followed a series of parades and reviews. On 
September 20th General Washington reviewed the French 
Army. On the twenty-first the American troops manoeu- 


vred again before General Rochambeau. And Heath tells. 


us that a month later, after considerable practice, eight 
picked Continental battalions executed a grand manoeuvre 
before high American and French officers. 

In the midst of these celebrations Washington did not 
forget the purpose for which he had assembled the allied 
forces. He was watching the situation at New York 


closely, and in the latter part of September he personally. 


reconnoitred the territory below White Plains in prepara- 
tion for an attack if it should prove necessary. All the 
time messages were passing up and down the river under 
flags of truce in an attempt to further peace negotiations. 
There was a strong disposition on both sides to end the 
conflict, but the soldiers must now wait upon the diplomats. 

This the Americans did, with some impatience, in 
their camp at Verplanck’s Point. The balmy weather of 
September gave place to wintry breezes, and the bowers 
of tree branches which had been so delightful during the 
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summer heat were pulled down so that the sun could 
strike full upon the tents. 

On October 5th Major General Horatio Gates arrived 
at the camp. He was not the glamorous figure he had 
been after the Battle of Saratoga, for there had since 
occurred that disastrous campaign in the South from 
which he had retired to his home in disgrace. He now 
rejoined the army for the first time since that defeat. He 
‘was a changed and chastened man. No longer did he 
aspire to outrank Washington. Instead, he was humbly 
grateful to his Commander for the magnanimous attitude 
he manifested toward him. 

Two days after Gates’s arrival, news reached camp 
of another English-born American general who, like Gates, 
had reckoned his own ability too highly, and suffered in 
consequence—-Major General Charles Lee. The news 
concerned his death in a cheap Philadelphia tavern, 
friendless and alone. 

The last dignitary to arrive at the Verplanck head- 
quarters was the Secretary of War of the Continental! 
Congress, General Benjamin Lincoln, who had led the 
unsuccessful surprise raid upon Kingsbridge the year 
before. He had s®&ice been appointed the first Secretary 
of War for the nation. The entire American Arny 
manoeuvred and passed in review before him on Octs r 
24th. 1782. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
MEN WHO FOUGHT TWO REVOLUTIONS 


The French Army, encamped on three hills of Peeks- 
kill, was also in a holiday mood. With victory behind 
them and home before them, they doubtless spent a rol- 
licking week in this town, restrained from Gallic excesses 
only by the iron discipline of Rochambeau. Gayest of 
all was the group of high-ranking young officers, most of 
them scions of French aristocracy, who had come to fight 
this colonial war as a merry adventure. They had romped 
through America singing, drinking and joking until the 
tavern-keepers where they stayed had thought these 
chattering foreigners stark mad. But at the Battle of 
Yorktown they had fought bravely and well. 

It is one of the greatest paradoxes in all history that 
the flower of French nobility should have traveled thou- 
sands of miles and risked their lives to win for Americans 
a freedom which they denied their own countrymen. They 
themselves probably did not fully realize the irony of 
their situation. But underneath their playboy manners 
they could think keenly and observe shrewdly. They found 
a society where equality was taken for granted. They 
associated with men like Cornelius Oakley, who in France 
would have been a peasant, and found him in native mental 
ability their equal or superior. And to most of them 
came a sincere belief, noblemen though they were, in the 
right of the common man to freedom. 

If all this had taken place twenty-five years earlier, 
the history of the French Revolution might have been dif- 
ferent. If, when they returned home, the leaven of their 
belief in equality had had opportunity to work among the 
ruling class in France, a more gradual change in govern- 
ment might have been accomplished. But there was no 
time for this. The French people were already aroused. 
The French Revolution swept in on a tide of hatred and 
violence. And many of these men who sympathized with 
its principles were nevertheless its victims. 

Let us look at the later careers of some of these 
French officers who were so gay in Peekskill in September 
of 1782. 

There was the Duke de Lauzun who had cooperated 
with General Lincoln in the surprise raid upon New York 
the year before. A man of thirty-five, he had already 
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distinguished himself as a military leader and was in 
command of a legion of six hundred picked cavalry troops 
He returned to France an avowed believer in liberty and 
was made an officer in the revolutionary army. But Lauzun 
did not have the cruelty and vindictiveness that charac- 
terized the French brand of revolutionist. In 1793 he was 
accused of being too lenient in his treatment of some 
counter-revolutionists whom he had defeated. He was 
tried before the Revolutionary Tribunal on December 81st, 
condemned and guillotined the same day. 

The case of the Count de Custine was strikingly simi- 
lar. He was Quarter-master General of the French forces 
in this country. After his return to France, he was 
elected to the States General and later became commander 
of a revolutionary army. His troops adored him, calling 
him affectionately General Moustache. The fortunes of 
war forcing him to make a retreat, he was promptly 
accused of treason, defended by Robespierre and acquitted. 
A year later, having again suffered military reverses, he 
was not so capably defended before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. On August 28th, 1793, he, too, died by the 
guillotine. 

The Vicomte de Noailles had a very narrow escape 
from a similar fate. He came to America as acting com- 
mander (Lieutenant Colonel) of the famous regiment of 
the Royal-Soissonais. De Noailles combined great personal 
charm with military ability. He performed brilliantly at 
Yorktown and was made the representative of the French 
Army to negotiate peace terms with Cornwallis. Back in 
France he took a radical stand for political equality by 
a proposal which made history. In a meeting of the 
National Assembly on August 4th, 1789, he urged that the 
nobility voluntarily give up their privileged status. This 
- Measure was actually passed. But it was too late for a 
peaceful constitutional change. The revolution swept on, 
and De Noailles found himself an officer in the new army. 
He realized in time, however, as De Lauzun and De Custine 
had not done, that the spirit of Revolutionary France was 
not the spirit he had caught from Revolutionary America. 
In 1792 he left the country. At once he was declared an 
emigre; his property was confiscated, his wife guillotined. 
A year later he returned to America, becoming a success- 
ful banker in Philadelphia. With Robert Morris he pro- 
moted a project to aid French emigres, and established 
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a colony for them in Bradford County, Pennsylvania. 
. The Count Dumas was another who escaped from 
France in time. He had been aide-de-camp to Rocham- 
beau in the American Revolution and joined the French 
revolutionary army upon his return home, becoming aide- 
de-camp to Lafayette. Proscribed during the Reign of 
Terror, he fled the country but returned later to climb to 
high position under Bonaparte and the subsequent regimes. 

Even Lafayette, who was internationally known for 
his services in the cause of liberty, became a victim of 
the revolutionary fanaticism of his countrymen. In 1787 
in the Assembly of Notables he signed a one-man petition 
that the King convoke the States-General. Later he was 
chosen vice-president of the National Assembly and sub- 
mitted to this body a Declaration of Rights modeled upon 
the Declaration of Independence. But all this and a 
hundred other proofs of his zeal did not avail. In 1792 
the Assembly denounced him as a traitor, and he fled to 
Liege. Here, because of his record as a revolutionist, he 
was arrested and made a prisoner of state for five years. 

Some of the French officers, however, were not won 
to the American philosophy but remained staunch mon- 
archists. One of the most famous of this group was 
Pierre Alexandre Berthier, who later became Napoleon’s 
very efficient Chief of Staff. During the French Revolu- 
tion he was Chief of Staff of the Versailles National Guard 
and aided in the escape of Louis XVI’s aunts. After 
Napoleon’s exile, he went into retirement. There is a 
mystery surrounding his death, one story being that he 
killed himself in a fit of insanity, and another that he 
was murdered by the members of a secret society. 

Of all the foreign noblemen who took part in the 
American Revolution, no other had such a romantic later 
career as did Count Axel Fersen, who is known to history 
for his love affair with Queen Marie Antoinette. He wasa 
handsome Swede of twenty-seven with large, dark eyes 
and a delicate boyish face. Especially attractive to women 
were his sad, reserved expression and his gentlemanly 
manners. As adjutant to Rochambeau he distinguished 
himself in the American campaign, and after returning to 
France was promoted to be Colonel Proprietaire of the 
regiment Royal Suedois. 

At the outbreak of the French Revolution, Fersen had 
gone back to Sweden, but he set out at once for France 
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to try to save the queen. It was he who, in disguise, drove 
the royal family by coach to Varennes in a vain attempt 
to get them out of the country. And later, when the queen 
was in prison, he visited her three times at great personal 
risk. 

Fersen himself suffered a violent death as the result 
of a political controversy in his own country. He was not 
in sympathy with the Swedish revolution, and when the 
King whom the revolutionists had elected to the throne died 
suddenly, it was thought that Fersen had poisoned him. 
In his capacity as Earl Marshal of the realm, Fersen was 
escorting the King’s funeral cortege into Stockholm when 
he was attacked by a mob who trampled and kicked him 
to death. His complete innocence of the King’s murder 
was later established. 

So this group of gay and gallant officers served in a 
sense as a link between the American Revolution and their 
own. They helped win freedom for America, but could 
not do the same for France. 





CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE FRENCH ARMY AT PEEKSKILL AND CROMPOND 


The French Army remained at Peekskill for about a 
week. During that time there was a continual inter- 
change of courtesies between the officers of the allied 
armies. The American soldiers, indebted as they were 
to the French for the very clothes on their backs, could 
not, through lack of means, do much for their allies in 
the way of entertainment. That this situation embarrassed 
the Continental officers was noted by Washington in a 
letter to the Secretary of War: 

“Only conceive the mortification they must suffer,. 
even the general officers,” he said, ‘‘when they cannot 
invite a French officer, a visiting friend, or a traveling 
acquaintance, to a better repast than stinking whiskey, 
and not always that, and a bit of beef without vegetables 
will afford them.” () | 

That the Commander-in-Chief himself could do better 
by his guests is probably to be expected. We have the 
word of a French major-general, the Marquis de Chas- 
tellux, that Washington treated him to several cups of 
wine. His story of this occasion is contained in a chatty 
account of his experiences in America published after he 
returned to France. He says: 

“On my return from the southward in 1782, I spent 
a day or two at the American camp at Verplanck’s Point 
where I had the honor of dining with General Washington. 
I had suffered severely from an ague which I could not 
get quit of, though I had taken exercise of a hard trotting 
horse and got thus far to the northward in the month of 
October. The general observing it, told me he was sure ~ 
I had not met with a good glass of wine for some time— 
an article then very rare—but that my disorder must be 
frightened away. He made me drink three or four of 
his silver camp cups of excellent Madeira at noon and 
recommended for me to take a generous glass of claret 
after dinner a prescription by no means repugnant to my 
feelings and which I most religiously followed. I mounted 
my horse the next morning and continued my journey to 


Massachusetts without ever experiencing the slightest — 


return of my disorder. 
“The weather being fair on the twentysixth I got on 
horseback, after breakfast, with the general. He was so 
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attentive as to give me the horse he rode on the day of my 
arrival which I had greatly commended. I found him as 
good as he is handsome; but above all, perfectly well 
broke and well trained, having a good mouth, easy in 
hand, and stopping short in a gallop without bearing 
the bit. I mention these minute particulars because 
it is the General himself who breaks all his own horses. 
He is an excellent and bold - horseman, leaping the 
highest fences, and’ going extremely quick, without 
standing upon his stirrups, bearing on the bridle, or letting 
his horse run wild; circumstances which our young men 
look upon as so essential a part of English horsemanship, 
that they would rather break a leg or an arm than renounce 
them.”’ (2) 

The French interest in horsemanship is responsible 
for the only surviving memorial of their sojourn in Peeks- 
kill. It is a tradition that they exercised their horses 
along the road which is now called Lafayette Avenue and 
thus gave the name of J ockeytown to the vicinity. 

On September 26th still another French nobleman 
arrived at the Peekskill camp. This was the Count de 
Segur, a young man who had been very eagerly seeking 
an opportunity to serve under Washington. He had at 
length received a commission as lieutenant colonel in the 
regiment of the Soissonnais and took ship to Virginia 
expecting to find the French Army there. As they had 
in the meantime moved north, he followed them to 
Peekskill. 

The young count was most enthusiastic about this 
country. He said that here “one is what one ought to 
be; frank, honest, loyal and free.” And he called the 
Hudson “a vast sea flowing between forests centuries 
old.” (3) 

As Segur’s father was Minister of War in France, 
the young man was entrusted with a large quantity of 
gold to pay the soldiers and some dispatches for Rocham- 
beau. These dispatches instructed the French Com- 
mander to transfer his army to the West Indies. Conse- 
quently, the General put his troops at once in motion and 
they marched to Crompond (Yorktown). Here, however, 
there was some delay and they did not proceed to the 
coast for nearly a month. It is possible that Washington 
was unwilling to have them leave this vicinity until a peace 
treaty with England had been negotiated. 
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While at Crompond, the French officers had their 
headquarters at Evergreen Hall, a building which is still 
standing on the road from Yorktown Heights to Amawalk. 
Rochambeau had his headquarters for at least part of th2 
time at Captain Samuel Strang’s. French Army camps 
were strung along the road between the present York- 
town and Yorktown Heights, running westerly to Little 
Mohansic Pond. Near the parkway in this vicinity there 
is a tablet on a large rock marking the camp ground of 
the French artillery. 

Count Axel Fersen wrote his father a letter from 
“Crampond” on October 8rd, 1782, which read in part 
as follows: “The army has crossed the Delaware, also the 
North, or Hudson, River, and we are now encamped ten 
miles from the latter and twenty-four miles from the 
island of New York. There is every appearance that we 
shall finish our campaign here, and start from here for 
our winter quarters; no one yet knows where they will 
be, and I dare not tell you. ...I have a tent and a straw 
mattress; I am not very well off for covering, but a cloak 
supplements that.” “® 

Finally, on October 21st, word came that the British 
were preparing to evacuate Charleston. It was now suf- 
ficiently evident that the French forces were no longer 
needed on these shores, so the next day the army was once 
more putin motion. They marched to Boston where they 
took ship for the West Indies. The Duc de Lauzun, how- 
ever, with about 1,500 men, including the sick, remained 
at Crompond for several days and then marched to 
Wilmington, Delaware, for winter quarters. 

At the time of Rochambeau’s departure an incident 
occurred which is related by several French officers, 
including the General himself, in their memoirs. We will 
quote Count Segur: 

“At the moment of our quitting the camp of Cram- 
pont, as M. de Rochambeau was proceeding at the head 
of our columns, surrounded by his brilliant staff, an 
American approached him, tapped him slightly on the 
shoulder, and, shewing him a paper he held in his hand, 
said to him, ‘In the name of the law you are my prisoner!’ 
Several young officers were indignant at this insult offered 
to their general, but he restrained their impatience by a 
sign, smiled, and said to the American, ‘Take me away 
with you if you can.’ ‘No,’ replied the American, ‘I have 
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done my duty, and your Excellency may proceed on your 
march if you wish to set justice at defiance: in that case 
I only ask to be allowed to withdraw unmolested. Some 
soldiers, of the division of Soissonais, have cut down 
Several trees, and burnt them to light their fires; the 
owner of them claims an indemnity, and has obtained a 
warrant against you which I come to execute.’ M. de 
Rochambeau, having heard this explanation, which was 
translated to him by one of his aides-de-camp, called M. 
de Villemanzy, now a peer of France, and then intendant 
of the army, appointed him to be his bail, and ordered him 
to settle this affair, and to pay what should be considered 
fair, if the indemnity he had already offered was not 
thought sufficient. The American then withdrew; and 
the general and his army, who had thus been arrested 
by a constable, continued their march. A judgment of 
arbitration was afterwards pronounced, fixing two thou- 
Sand francs, that is to say, a sum less than the general 
had offered, as the amount of damages due to this unjust 
proprietor, who had claimed fifteen thousand, and he was 
even condemned to pay costs.’’ (5) 

Claude Blanchard in his version of the same story — 
says, ‘This incident shows the power of the law among 
the Americans and the good temper of M. de 
Rochambeau.”’ (6) 

It served as a last gracious gesture of the French 
toward the local natives who were perhaps not always 
model hosts. The Americans were six years returning 
this bit of chivalry, but when they did, it was a handsome 
job. They renamed their village Yorktown in honor of 
the French Army, which had helped to save American 
liberties in the battle of that name. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE END OF THE WAR 


The French had scarcely left Crompond, and Lauzun 
had not yet come through on his way to the south, when 
the Americans broke camp at Verplanck’s and went into 
winter quarters at West Point. Washington himself 
spent that winter nearby at New Windsor. 

This season the actual hardships were not so great 
as in other years, but the soldiers’ grievance now was that 
Congress wished to demobilize them without giving them 
any pay. The officers as well as the men were indignant, 
and it took all of Washington’s infiuence to prevent the 
army itself from rising against the government. 

The next spring, on March 23rd, just six years after 
the first enemy raid on Peekskill, news arrived from abroad 
that the British Ministry had agreed to a cessation of hos- 
tilities. Shortly thereafter the army was disbanded. The 
soldiers trudged to take up the task of making new places 
for themselves in the communities they had left seven 
years before. They were still unpaid. 

It was not until late in the fall of that year (1783) 
that the British finished the evacuation of New York City. 
The triumphal entry of the American Army into that city 
was the concluding event of the war. On his way thither 
Washington stopped at Peekskill for his last night at the 
Birdsall House. He was joined farther south on the 
journey by his chief officers as well as by the Governor and 
the Lieutenant Governor. The latter official, Pierre Van 
Cortlandt, noted his own itinerary on this occasion upon 
an old almanac of 1783. It is amusing for the formality 
with which he refers to members of his own family: 

“T went from Peekskill, Tuesday, the 18th of Novem- 
ber, in company with his excellency Gov. Clinton, Col 
Benson, and Col. Campbell; lodged that night with Gen. 
Cortlandt [his son, Philip!] at Croton River, proceeded 
and lodged Wednesday night at Edw. Covenhaven’s where 
we mett his excellency Gen. Washington and his Aids. 
The next night we lodged with Mr. Frederick Van Cortlandt 
[his second cousin] at The Yonkers, after having dined 
with Gen. Lewis Morris. Fryday morning we rode in 
company with the Commander-in-Chief as far as the 
Widow Day’s at Harlem where we held a council. Satur- 
day I rode down to Mr. Stuyvesant’s [his brother-in-law] 
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stayed there until Tuesday. Then rode triumphant into 
the city with the commander.” (1) 

Such, then, was the role of Peekskill in the American 
Revolution. It was used as a rallying point for the militia 
of neighboring counties. For three years it was the head- 
quarters of the Highland command. It served upon three 
occasions as headquarters for Washington himself and 
was visited by numerous other distinguished figures, among 
them Alexander Hamilton, Nathanael Greene, Henry 
Knox, Lafayette, Rochambeau, George Clinton, Lord 
Sterling, Israel Putnam and Aaron Burr. It entertained 
the infamous also, for here both Charles Lee and Benedict 
Arnold started forth upon their careers of treachery, and 
here Arnold spent his last night under the same roof with 
the Commander whom he was to betray. Twice was 
Peekskill in the hands of the British, once for eleven 
hours and once for twenty days. The entire French Army 
camped here for a week on its return from Yorktown. 
Throughout the war Peekskill was a supply base and an 
important troop encampment. 

Considering such a record as this, one cannot but be 
astonished that the general run of histories, even those 
with a regional] slant, have chosen to pass by Peekskill with 
a few inadequate references. This has been due to a 
tendency on the part of these historians to emphasize 
battles and campaigns, without giving due consideration 
to the complete pattern of Washington’s strategy. When 
once this pattern is made clear, all separate engagements 
fall into their true perspective and the Highlands of the 
Hudson emerge into their rightful importance. 

This area was to the Revolution what the Panama 
Canal was to World War II. As the canal gave the 
American fleet freedom of both oceans, so the Highland 
area served as a passage for the army from one half of 
the country to the other. Its defense was the most vital 
necessity of the war. Because it was, on the whole, so 
effective, it has gone unsung. 

Furthermore, the most famous battles in New York 
State, those of Long Island, White Plains and Saratoga, 
were all waged for control of the Hudson. That is the 
chief reason for their importance. That is why the victory 
at Saratoga was the turning point of the war. 

Peekskill, then, was both fortunate and unfortunate 
in its situation at the very heart of the Continental defense 
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system. It was fortunate at the time in that it was rela- 
tively secure, the headquarters of American troops and 
the rendezvous of great men. But it has lost its rightful 
place in the memory of posterity because no battle was 
fought there. Witness, for instance, the case of Stony 
Point, made famous for all time by one night’s engage- 
ment there which, although brilliant and sensational, had . 
no important effect on the outcome of the war. So did 
the moat of the fortress assume a greater signifance in 
the minds of the unthinking than the very citadel itself. 

It has been the purpose of this history to restore 
Peekskill—and, incidentally, all the Highland area—te 
its rightful importance in the story of The American Revo- 
lution; to show the great and near-great as they must have > 
appeared walking its streets; to recreate some of the stir- 
ring incidents which took place there; so that the people 
of Peekskill may cherish with pride the memory of their 
city’s glorious past. 

Bolton I, 192. 


END 
(Copyright) 
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Gansevoort, Peter, 43 

Garrison, 65, 94, 110, 121 

Gates, Horatio, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 118, 141, 161 

Gedney (a Tory), 99 

General Orders 57-58 

Glover’s Brigade, 58, 110; Brigadier General 134 

Governor, election of, 51 

Graham, Captain, 32-33, 89 

Greaton’s Regiment, 53 

Greene, Christopher, 101-102 

Greene, Nathanael, 45-46, 133, 134, 141 

Hale, Nathan, 134 

Hall, Caleb, 4 

Hamilton, Alexander, 75-78, 117, 118-119, 120, 131, 132, 135 


Hammond, Colonel, 9, 32 

Hand, Brigadier, General, 134 

Harche, Jacob and Sybout, 6 

Hartford Wits, 54 . 

Haverstraw, 61, 104, 122, 123 

Hawes, Peletiah, 3, 4 

Heath, William, 19, 21, 22, 23; and Lee 24-26; 28, 30, 32, 34, 39, 53; uses 
guides 81; 87, 88, 89, 100, 104, 105; rescues Howe 107; 108, 110, 111, 
112; at West Point 141, 142; 155-157, 160 

Hempstead Huts 29 

Hessian Lake, 73 
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Hill, Anthony, 49 : 

Highlands, 20-23, 45-46, 53, 61, 62, 74; refortifying 92-95; 103, 104, 107; 
encampments 110; 141, 155, 158, 171-172 

Hillside Avenue, 41 

Hollman House, 134 

Honeywell, Israel, 81 

Howe, Robert, 107, 115, 134 

Howe, Sir William, 59, 61, 69, 74, 98 

Huggerford Peter, 138 

Humphreys, David, 54, 67 

Huntingdon, Brigadier General, 134 

Huntington, Brigadier Generai, 73, 1t. 

Huntington, Major, 26 

Huntington, President, 111 

Husted, James, 139 

Hyatt, Ezekiel, 86, 87 

Hyatt, Joshua, 32 


Indians at Peekskffl, 155 
Industries, essential, 33 


Jail at Peekskill, 89 

Jameson, Lieutenant Colonel, 130, 131, 132 
Jansen, Thomas, 16 

Jay, John, 11, 12, 50, 51, 92 

Jockeytown, 40, 167 

Johnson, Andrew, 4 

Johnson’s House, 35 

Jones, John, 76 


Kennedy House, 77, 97 
Kingsbridge, 144, 149 


King’s Ferry: description 5, 6; 18, 22; importance 23; 25, 64, 92; 
protection 93; 97, 110, 113, 116, 119, 122, 126; Andre crosses 127; 
1339151152. 158 

Kingston, 52, 62, 71, 74 

Knox, Henry, 45-46, 120, 132, 134 

Kosciuszko, 92 


Lafayette, Marquis de, 93, 96; at Peekskill 116, 117, 120, 121; 131, 132, 134, 
137, 143; later life 164 

Lafayette Avenue, 128, 167 

Langtfrang, M., 97 

Laurens, Colonel, 98 

Lauzun, Duc de, 144, 162-163, 168 

Ladue’s Company, 32 

Lee, Charles, 18, 24-27, 30, 75, 96-98, 106, 161 

Lee, Joseph, 86 

Lent, Harlan, 40 

Lent, Richard, see Abrahamsen, Richard 

Lent’s Cove, 6, 40 

Lincoln, Benjamin, 144, 161 

Livingston, Henry B., 49-50, 62 

Livingston, James, 122, 123, 124, 127, 133 

Loyal American Re#iment, 65 


McCaffity, James, 49 

McDougall, Alexander, 30-31; at Peekskill 34, 35, 39-45, 46, 47, 49-50; 
73, 78, 89, 99, 104 

McHenry, James, 131, 132 
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Machin, Lieutenant, 17, 21 

Mackey House, see Kennedy House 
Magregere Brook, 2, 3 

Mahopac, 134 

Main Street, 1, 2, 28 . 
Mandeville’s Tavern, 1, 35, 127 
Maryland Line, 110 | 
Massachusetts Brigades, 110, 115 
Maxwell, Brigadier General, 97 
Maybe, Simon, 49 

Meigs, Return J., 67 

Mercer, Captain, 98 

Merrit, Nathaniel, 87 

Methodist Meetinghouse, 2 

Mile Square Post, 131 

Milestones, 3-4, 128 

Militia, 32, 115 

Miller, Andreas, 128 

Money, 31 

Monmouth, Battle of, 96 
“Montgomery” frigate, 65, 67 
Montrose, 77 

Morale, 33 

Morgan, Caleb, 89 

Morris, Lewis, 12, 51, 156, 170 
Morristown, 111 

Mosher, Frank, 2 

Mount Kisco, 18 

Moylan’s Horse, 110 

Muhlenburg, Brigadier General, 95 
Murray, John, 57 


Nelson’s, see Cold Spring 

Neutral Ground, 79-85, 86, 87, 89, 99, 101, 126 
New Rochelle, 76, 80 

New Windsor, 14, 15, 104, 143, 170 

New York Harbor, 97, 111 

New York Provincial Congress, 9, 11-12 
New York State Constitution, 51 

New York State Convention, 2, 12, 16, 44, 49, 51-52, 86 
Newburgh, 76, 93, 158 

Nichols, Captain, 17 

Nixon’s: Regiment 53; Brigade 110 
Noailles, Vicomte de, 163 

North Carolina Brigade, 110 

North Castle, 18, 24, 97, 98, 134, 149, 150, 151 
North Street, see Main Street 


Oak Hill, 34, 159 

Oakley, Cornelius, 81, 83, 151, 162 
Odell, John, 81, 82-83 

Ogden, Brigade Major, 97 
Orser’s Farm, 83 

Ossining, 132 
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Page, Bernard, 4 i 
Palmer, Edmund, 58-60 

Palmer, Lewis, 87 

Parsons, Brigadier General, 28, 53, 54, 55, 63, 71-72, 92, 134 

Paterson, Brigadier General; regiment 53, 134 : 
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Paulding, John, 129-130, 137-140 


_ Paulding, William, 11 


Peacock, Lieutenant, 137 

Pearson, Brigadier General, 146, 148 

Peek, Jan, 2 

Peekskill Bay, 15, 40, 64 

Peekskill Creek, 2, 6, 21, 29 

Peekskill Landing, 28 

Pell, Philip, Jr., 49 

Pemart, Captain, 3 

Pemart’s Dock, 3, 21 

Pennsylvania Line, 110, 141 

Peterson, John, 123 

Phoenix Avenue, 41 

“Phoenix” ship, 14-15 

Pines Bridge, 93, 101, 129, 151 

Platt Richard, 17, 99 

Pomeroy, Seth, 35-36 

Pompey, 106 

Ponceau, M., 97 

Popolopen Creek, 21, 68, 105 

Post Hannoch House, 6, 138 

Post Road, 3, 4, 6, 22, 132, 134, 138 

Poughkeepsie, 20, 147 

Presbyterian Church (Crompond), 34 

Presbyterian Church (Peekskill), 2 

Prescott’s Regiment, 26, 28 © 

Prevost, Theodosia, 100 

Punishments, army, 57-58 

Purdy, Abraham, 86 

Purdy, Elijah, 2 

Putnam, Israel, 30, 36; at Peekskill 47- 48, 49, 53-54, 55, 56, 58-60, 61-68, 70; 
13-74, 75-78, 87, 92, 94, 95, 104, 112 

Putnam, Rufus, 23, 107 


Queen’s Rangers, 34, 79 
Quincy, Josiah, 10 


Raids, British, 39-44, 89, 104-105 

Ramapo, 110 

Rations, army, 30-31, 148, 156-157 

Recruiting, 32-33, 88 

Recruiting office, 28-29 

Requa, Captain, 137 

Roa Hook, 17, 21, 40 

Robinson, Beverley, 65, 94, 121-122 

Robinson House, 94-95, 116, 121, 131, 132, 133, 157 

Robinson’s Landing 65, 67, 105 

Rochambeau, General, 33, 112, 120, 121, 151, 153; at Verplanck’s 158-160; 
162, 167; at Crompond 168- 169 

Rogers, Robert, 25, 34, 47, 79, 89 

Romans, Bernard, 22 

Rose, Amos, 59 

“Rose” ship, 14-15 

Ryck’s Patent, 6 

Rye, 11, 99 


St. Claire, Major General, 134 
St. Joseph’s Home, 4 
St. Leger, Barry, 43 
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St. Mary’s Hill, 3, 28 

St. Peter’s Church, 4, 36-37, 152, 159-160 
Sackett, Samuel, 34 

Salem, 110, 139 

Scammel, Colonel, 26 

Schuyler, Betsy, 78, 119 

Schuyler, Philip, 9, 10, 51, 117-118, 143 
Scott’s Brigade, 32 

Sedgwick, Major, 14 

Segur, Louis Phillipe, 167, 168 

Senate, New York State, 51 

Sheldon’s Horse, 110 

Shepard, Colonel, 53 

Sherwood, Moses, 123 

Shrub Oak, 134 

Small-pox, 157 

Smith, Benjamin, 11 

Smith, Harrison, 41 

Smith, Joshua Hett, 122-124, 126-129, 135 
Soldier’s Spring, 41-42 

South Street, 1, 2, 3, 4, 31, 121 

Spuyten Duyvil, 48 

Stamford, 105 

Stark, Brigadier General, 134 

Steuben, Baron von, 96, 97, 98, 106, 134, 143, 160 
Stirling, Lord, 18-19, 21, 22, 61, 96, 134, 149 
Stony Point, 5, 65, 93, 94, 103, 104, 105-106, 107, 108, 134, 172 
Strang, Captain, 87 

Strang, Daniel, 34-35, 88 

Strang, Joseph, 86, 87, 128 

Strang, Samuel, 168 

Strang, Thomas, 86 

Strawberry Hill, 28 

Stuyvesant, Mr., 170 

Sugar House, 89, 137 

Sullivan, Major General, 61-62 

Sumner, Captain, 53 

Swartwout, Abraham, 42-43 

Swim, Captain, 3 


Tallmadge, Major, 130, 133, 134-135, 139-140 
Tappan, 119, 133, 134, 137 

Tarleton, Sir Banastre, 89 

Tarrytown, 40, 63, 99, 100, 101, 129, 137, 139, 144 
Taylor’s Tavern, 134 

Teed, Sarah, 139 

Teller’s Point, see Croton Point 

Ten Broeck, Abraham, 143 

Thacher, James, 94-95, 116, 142, 144 
Thompson, Israel, 17 

Thompson, John, 57 

Thomson, Lieutenant Colonel, 100-101 
Thorn, Jesse, 2 

Tories, 86-91 

Totten, Captain, 137 

Totten, Gilbert, 101 

Travis Corners, 29 

Travis, Jeremiah, 87 
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Travis, Joseph, 4 

Trumback’s Regiment, 69 
Trumbull, John, 54 

Tryon, William, 7-8, 65, 69, 79, 104 


Underdunk, Captain, 17 
Underhill House, 129 
Upper Manor House, 4, 35, 37, 38, 41, 54, 57, 69-71, 117, 126, 135, 143, 147 


Valley Forge, 30, 92, 97, 112 

Van Cortlandt, Ann Stevenson, 5, 43 

Van Cortlandt, Catherine, 4 

Van Cortlandt, Frederick, 170 

Van Cortlandt, Joanna Livingston, 37 

Van Cortlandt, Philip, 7, 8-9, 32-33, 49, 62, 70, 135-136, 170 

Van Cortlandt, Pierre, 5; and Tryon 7-8; 9, 11, 14, 17, 51; Lieutenant 
Governor 52; 69, 82, 86, 90, 92, 118, 123, 143, 170 

Van Cortlandt, Pierre, Jr., 35-36, 135 

Van Cortlandt, Stephanus, 5, 9 

Van Cortlandtville, 3, 4, 35; raid cn 40, 41, 42; 107, 134, 137, 139; 
headquarters 143; 146, 152, 160 

Van Wart, Isaac, 138 

Varick, Richard, 122, 133, 135 

Vaughan, General, 103 

Verplanck, Gertrude Van Cortlandt, 6 

Verplanck, Philip, 5, 6 

Verplanck’s Point, 5-6, 15, 23, 59; British fleet at 64, 66; 70, 77, 89, 93; 
British take 103; 107, 108, 113, 115; Livingston at 122, 123, 124, 127; 
132, 133, 138, 151, 152, 153; headquarters 158-161; 166, 170 

Villemanzy, M. de, 169 

Virginia Line, 110 

“Vulture” ship, 120-125, 132 


Waldbridge, Major, 108 
Ward, Esther, 139 


Ward’s Regiment, 28 


Warner, Colonel, 76 

Washington, George, 14, 16, 17-18; at Peekskill 20, 21, 22, 23; 24, 26, 28, 30, 
34; at St. Peter’s 37; 39; fortifying Highlands 45, 46, 47; 48, 53, 55, 
61, 62, 63, 65, 73, 74; represented by Hamilton 75, 76, 77, 78; 
refortifying Highlands 92, 93, 94 ;98, 101, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 110, 
112; at Peekskill 113-121; 122, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 138; at Peekskill 
142-145, 146, 147-149; 151-152, 153, 155; at Verplanck’s 158-161, 
166; 170 

Washington Hill, 158 

Waterbury, Silvester, 66 

Wayne, Anthony, 46, 96, 105-106, 141 

Webb, Jack, 55, 70, 126-127 

Webb, Samuel, B., 55, 59, 66, 72, 117, 127, 156 

Welcher Avenue, 40 

West Point, 22; construction 92, 93, 94, 95, 103; 104, 105, 108, 110, 111; 
Arnold given command 113, 114, 115; 11650 119} 912250129 134; 
Washington at 132, 133, 134; 141, 142, 146, 153, 155, 170 

Westchester Guides, 80-84 

Westchester Lines, 80, 84, 89, 93, 99-102 

Westchester Refugees, 79 

Wharton House, 84 

Whipping post, 57 

White Plains, 7; Provincial Congress 11-13, 16; 18, 79, 88; Burr’s 
headquarters 99; 100, 128, 129, 137; French headquarters, 151; 160, 171 
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Whitney, Nathan, 87 
Wigglesworth, Edward, 53, 73 
Willett, Marinus, 40-43 
Williams, Daniel, 83 

Williams, David, 138 

Williams, John, 49 

Williams, S. W., 156 
Woodbridge, Major, 81 
Woodhull, Nathaniel, 11 
Wyllis’ Regiment, 26, 28; Colonel 67 
Yonkers, 80, 144 

Yorktown, see Crompond 
Yorktown Heights, 101, 129, 168 
Young’s House, 101 
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